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PREPARATORY NOTE 


Believing morale to be of vital consequence to the nation and 
every one of its communities and citizens, the editors of THE Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTIonaL Sociotocy determined to devote an early issue 
to morale and its problems. The editing of the issue was entrusted to 
the Committee for National Morale, who forwarded the following 
note with the manuscript. 

“The Committee for National Morale was formed in July 1940 by 
Arthur Upham Pope, to consider this whole set of problems. Its 
membership is in itself one illustration of a new sort of integration 
among different degrees of specialization and interest, drawn as it is 
from pure scientists, psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, etc., 
who have previously devoted their energies to the study of purely 
scientific problems; applied scientists who have specialized in the 
fields of opinion sampling, mental hygiene, education, public rela- 
tions; publicists, journalists, foreign correspondents who are con- 
cerned with the integration of immediate events with long-time 
purposes; and finally responsible and influential citizens and public 
men who have been concerned throughout their lives with pub- 
lic service and public welfare. The unique and experimental nature 
of the Committee’s composition has already justified itself in the 
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cross-fertilization and the possibilities of diffusion of ideas that it 
has permitted. 

“This number of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIONAL SoctoLocy has 
been entrusted to the Committee for National Morale, and we have 
attempted to express, in the pattern of organization that we have fol- 
lowed for these articles, the pattern of the Committee’s organization. 
The Committee is a loose group of specialists who have been ener- 
gized into thinking about the problem of morale; some members of 
the Committee were already actively interested in the problem 
before it was formed; others have become convinced of its impor- 
tance in the course of their Committee participation. The members 
have very different skills, varying all the way from morally impas- 
sioned writing and speaking, through a professional preoccupation 
with conceptual schemes, to special applied research and com- 
munication skills, and special areas of detailed knowledge. The plan 
of this number faithfully reflects this problem of skills, although, 
because of limitations of space, it can only be a small sample of the 
actual skills represented on the Committee. So we follow Mr. Pope’s 
energizing statement, in which he uses a broad canvas on which to 
paint the importance of the problem, with an article giving a con- 
ceptual background for morale planning, an article discussing ways 
in which the applied science of opinion sampling might be utilized, 
an article by an expert on the subject of German morale offensive 
tactics, and an article concerned with those immediacies in the 
American sociopolitical situation which make us peculiarly vulner- 
able to morale offensives from abroad and peculiarly in need of a 
planned program for enhancing and mobilizing American morale.” 


Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 








THE IMPORTANCE OF MORALE 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


Morale wins wars, solves crises, is an indispensable condition of a 
vigorous national life and equally essential to the maximum achieve- 
ment of the individual. 

Napoleon’s dictum that “in war morale forces are to physical as 
three to one” has been reaffirmed by Colonel Foertsch, the outstand- 
ing military theoretician of the German High Command: “The 
final word regarding victory and defeat rests not on arms and equip- 
ment, nor the way in which they are used, nor even on the principles 
of strategy and tactics, but on the morale of the troops.”* In battle, 
morale gives victory. The outnumbered, ill-equipped or even out- 
maneuvered may triumph if their morale is markedly superior. The 
ardor of French Revolutionary armies won their incredible series of 
victories against impossible odds. The armies of Joan of Arc, rein- 
forced by a morale of maximum intensity, found their strength as 
the strength of ten. Thermopylae and Marathon, Valley Forge and 
the Peninsula Campaign were triumphs of morale. Alexander, Han- 
nibal and Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, and Oliver Cromwell owed 
much of their success to their understanding and utilization of 
morale factors. Hannibal, the greatest general of antiquity, was a 
master of morale tactics, accurately gauged the morale of the enemy 
forces, and knew all the ways of maintaining that of his own. He 
constantly defeated armies that were better equipped and double 
in number. 

The present war has again dramatically demonstrated the im- 
portance of morale in actual combat. Thirty-eight thousand Eng- 
lishmen “did in” 160,000 Italians more amply equipped. The morale 
superiority overcame physical superiority in even greater proportion 


*Hermann Foertsch, The Art of Modern Warfare (New York: O. Piest, 1940). 


* See C. J. J. J. Ardant du Picq, Battle Studies (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921), 
pp. 66ff. 
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than that laid down by Napoleon. The collapse of France was, as 
every one knows, a morale collapse. The British recovery after 
Dunkerque was a morale triumph of such dimensions that their 
enemies could not conceive it. Pétain and Weygand, counting the 
physical but not the morale forces, could not—any more than Lind- 
bergh—rightly estimate England’s chances. Even Hitler, the arch- 
proponent of psychological warfare, could not believe that Britain 
had the morale resources to defy his overwhelming material power.’ 
The magnificent resistance of the Russians to the most formidable 
war machine ever operated has been largely due to resolute morale; 
and even in the conquered countries morale forces are at work cor- 
roding the crude physical might of the conqueror. 

But civilian morale is as important as military morale, “an army 
fights as the people think.” Any effort to sever the dependent rela- 
tions of military and civilian forces ultimately damages—perhaps 
fatally—the morale of both, for, as Secretary Stimson so well said, 
“Morale is one and indivisible.” That the general spirit of the civilian 
population is important has always been recognized, but since the 
last war it has become increasingly important. The innumerable 
ways in which it sustains or diminishes the national effort have now 
been subject to a good deal of detailed study—studies not yet put 
into practice. 

If the Germans did have a secret weapon in this war, it was their 
thorough, comprehensive, and audacious utilization of psychologi- 
cal factors, although they made no secret of it," which was as it turned 
out one of the best ways of concealing it. Shortly after the First 
World War, the Germans inaugurated systematic studies to find 
out why they were defeated—first of all, in order to excuse the army 
from blame and thus preserve its prestige and, finally, in a more 
objective spirit, to find out exactly what the real causes were. They 


® See William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), pp. 548-559. 
“Cf. German Psychological Warfare (New York: Committee for National Morale, 1941), 


pp. 2ff. 
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made clear that the morale and propaganda services had not suf- 
ficiently penetrated the social fabric of the nation. Expert com- 
missions reported that the nation had not been psychologically 
exhausted but that its psychological resources had not been fully 
mobilized and exploited.” 

In the early twenties the High Command was convinced that 
morale and propaganda forces would decide the next war and that, 
inasmuch as they were not prevented by the terms of the peace 
treaty, the psychological preparation should begin at once. It was 
given priority even over the development of economic resources or 
military power—first, because of its superior importance and, sec- 
ond, because of the time factor involved—these revolutionary plans, 
calling as they would for the most serious and extended research 
and the perfection of many new educational and organizational 
techniques, were expected to require years. 

The success of the German plan is common knowledge. When 
the Nazis came into power the program was expanded at a terrific 
pace, lavishly endowed with cash and political power, summoned 
to its help the outstanding psychologists and associated specialists of 
the day in Germany, building up a complex psychological machine 
that has scored most alarming triumphs. Every one is familiar with 
this terrible weapon that, as Hitler prophesied, disintegrated the 
will to resist in the hostile nations and built up a really formidable 
morale in Germany—military, industrial, and civilian.” 

Meantime the democratic nations—most of them suffering from 
bad morale—evasion, appeasement in England; corruption and 
strife in France; reaction and glut of undisciplined acquisitiveness 
in America—were doing nothing. A review of their neglect of the 
morale problem, especially in the light of the prodigious activity of 
the Germans, is both instructive and depressing. 

* Op. cit. 
* The detailed study of German techniques, both defensive and offensive, is being undertaken 


by various members of the Committee for National Morale. See especially the first study, 
German Psychological Warfare, and a forthcoming volume, German War Plans. 
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The English never had a real morale service in the same sense that 
the Germans did and now have. Their propaganda service in the 
last war was largely based on political acumen, journalistic tech- 
nique, and military advice, and it was most effective; but a con- 
sciously organized service for the defense and promotion of morale 
was scarcely contemplated. Psychology has always been a little taboo 
in England—as if it belonged on the spooky side, and probing the 
human soul was slightly indecent. At the outbreak of the war in 
1914, it was generally agreed that there might be some cases of 
mental crack-up and some sixteen beds were allocated in the pro- 
gram to take care of such casualties; on the day of the Armistice, 
just under 75,000 beds were occupied by mental cases. At the begin- 
ning of the present war, except in the army itself, England suffered 
from the lack of thoroughly planned psychological services; the 
efforts to damage enemy morale and arouse the morale at home 
were at first amateurish and inept to a degree. The poster appeal of 
the government for support was based on ordinary common sense 
which was totally inadequate to the situation, particularly as it was 
the common sense of government officials with no adequate 
methods for appraising the public mind. Competent tests under- 
taken by professionals early in the war show that the first English 
war posters, for example, were unread, misunderstood, resented, or 
agreed to only by the already superconverted. 

France was mentally and morally wholly unprepared for an all- 
out conflict. Excellent artists had prepared in advance some posters 
that were beautiful and effective, but even the Public Information 
Service was not thought out, was thoroughly bungled through in- 
competence of organization, miles of red tape, constant interfer- 
ences, and, again, through almost total disregard of the public mind. 
Thoughtful observers, like Edmond Taylor, who knew France in 
the last years before her agony and were quite aware of the fissures 
and faults that were developing in the national consciousness, feel 
that an energetic and thoroughly competent morale commission 
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could have exposed and corrected many of the disastrous strains 
that disintegrated the will of the nation. Several revealing studies of 
the French situation’ amply confirm these conclusions, which are 
set forth in a more technical study made by the Committee for 
National Morale. 

The record in America has not been much more encouraging. 
We entered the present crisis with no morale plan at all. In the First 
World War, thanks largely to General E. L. Munson, a morale 
service was finally established in the Army. It aimed at mitigating 
the psychological shock suffered by the recruit upon entering the 
service and made progress in improving leadership techniques, so 
vital to morale. The service also developed some typically ingenious 
American methods for morale offensives, and in the last few weeks 
of the war was achieving definite results in breaking down the 
German will to resist. But the great morale engine in America was 
operated by the Creel Committee. This was technically a magnifi- 
cent achievement but, thanks partly to conflicts with Congress, the 
effort aroused undue hostility and has been unfairly disparaged. It 
was an ably and honestly run undertaking. The world had never 
seen anything quite like it and it was prodigiously effective in get- 
ting the main issues of the war, as they were then understood, before 
the American people in a way that aroused a tremendous and con- 
certed response which played an important part in the final victory. 

But the conception that guided the Creel Committee, as subse- 
quent results have shown, though few at the time anticipated them, 
was fundamentally unsound. Atrocity reports made a direct appeal 
to the primary emotions. Eloquent expositions of the hatefulness 
of the German program with its cruelties and dangerous ambitions 
justly aroused universal wrath. Exhortations, mass demonstrations 
raised the whole nation to fever heat. But the effort was fatally 


"Edmond Taylor, The Strategy of Terror (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940); 
Robert de Saint Jean, France Speaking (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1941); Hans 
Habe, A Thousand Shall Fall (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941); Arthur 
Koestler, The Scum of the Earth (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941). 
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limited. It had one aim and one aim only, winning the war. On 
Armistice Day the job was done. The emotional fireworks soon 
sputtered out, verbal magics were laid away, and the nation thought 
to resume its normal course. Yet such a tremendous stirring of 
national spirit, concentrated as it was on one policy only, could not 
be successfully confined to a single channel and, since it was not 
correlated with the broader national necessities, it did violence to 
the national mind which it helped to disbalance, overstimulate, and 
exhaust then, at the very moment when a real morale service was 
desperately needed, it vanished, leaving dangerous psychological 
debris in its wake. 

We are wiser now and have a much sounder view of the nature 
of morale and the limits of propaganda. We now see that in America 
at least morale building must not be a temporary device for winning 
wars or putting anything over. Rather a morale program should 
aim to release all the potential capacities of the nation for harmoni- 
ous codperative confident planning and achieving of the larger 
purposes which make for the nation’s well-being. Hence a morale 
program must take the long view, never falter in loyalty to the 
democratic principle, nor flinch from its full implications, nor fail 
of perfect integrity. 

Partly for want of such an understanding, and even more due to 
the lack of mental and emotional preparation for the postwar era, 
which is just what a morale service would have been concerned with, 
a veritable morale chaos and collapse followed the last war; the 
strains of demobilization added to the numerous stresses of the war 
left many of the men nervously damaged and not a few permanently 
shattered. Savage court-martial sentences and the severities of the 
Military Police had made the American doughboy thoroughly sick 
of war and foreign adventure, and in the country to which they 
returned they found economic confusion, wild chances for profits 
alternating with depression, unemployment, and panic. 

Wilson’s illness deprived the nation of a morale leader and we 
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entered the twenties disillusioned, cynical, selfish, and irresponsible. 
Harding’s barbarism, “normalcy,” was the welcome soothing syrup, 
the longed-for sedative for frayed nerves, which stupefied the coun- 
try while mischief was brewing. The old secret diplomacy crew was 
obviously playing still the old reckless game of intrigue, privilege, 
and prestige; and the League of Nations was clearly not going to 
emerge full-blown, fully armed, mature, and reasonable, just be- 
cause signatures had been appended to a wordy document. The 
opportunities for building a new world, creating an effective League 
of Nations or World Court were fumbled by a majority who no 
longer wanted to think or face responsibilities, or even make the 
efforts necessary to prevent a return of the catastrophe. And to all 
this was added a humiliating sense of futility, of having been tricked 
—a good recipe for making cynics. Thus was born Defeatism, a 
relatively new specter in American life. We failed once—therefore 
we must never try again. This has been for many the only conclu- 
sion. 

A morale service might have clarified all this sundry welter of 
discontents, designated the causes, and through educational and 
information services of unquestionable integrity have provided wise 
counsel, which might have partly saved America from the shameful 
record of the twenties. Few diagnosed the malady. Concerted effort 
at remedy there was none. The price of indolence, irresponsibility, 
and greed is still being paid in national decay. The relation between 
“moral” and “morale” is not accidental. 

The American war and postwar experiences were damaging 
enough. But once we turned the corner into the thirties, the nation 
met a new shock. It was all but crippled by an economic devastation 
that was one of the great tragedies in our history. Mass suffering 
was intensified by fears; again disillusion and impaired self-con- 
fidence left their mark. The frenetic intensity of political contro- 
versy was but a symptom of the spiritual damage. 

Toa people that had not yet recovered its poise, the anxieties and 
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dread of an impending world war soon added further strains. Our 
feelings were again outraged, but unity of conviction has been want- 
ing. New tensions and conflicts have developed within the country; 
divided counsels, resentments, and suspicions between cultural, lan- 
guage, ahd age groups have retarded national unity. A corrosive 
conflict at America’s heart between the demands of defense and a 
duty to civilization, on the one hand, the dread of participation in 
another war on the other have kept the nation’s mind in unhappy 
disbalance, with all the depression and weakness that accompany 
such conflicts. The public has been at one only in hating war. An 
audacious psychological offensive has all this time been conducted 

by the Nazis, employing techniques aimed to deceive, confuse, 
fatigue, and to retard will and action. 

Thus into this war, which is no longer a threat but an actual 
involvement, America comes morally ill-prepared. Every potential 
of vast national power remains: American resources, organizing 
ability, inventive genius, imply preéminence. Yet, despite the ur- 
gency, our potentialities are far from mobilized. The nation has 
declared through the Gallup polls that it is ready to undertake a 
shooting war. But the conclusion is largely intellectual and the half- 
hearted decision is still infected with dread. Intensity of realization 
is needed to summon and focus the full capacities of the nation. 
Indecision, apathy, inertia, evasion—all marks of inferior morale— 
still a fight delaying action. 

Our citizens are slowly making up their minds. A genuine, even 
if tepid, unity is gradually emerging. But time is of the essence of 
this contract with Fate, and America is farther behind any reason- 
able schedule than Hitler has been in Russia. Morale deficiencies are 
dangerously retarding the national effort, and since both past his- 
tory and the present war make clear the sovereign role of morale in 
great crises, the defense and enhancement of morale is the nation’s 
most pressing need. 

To those who insist that production is prior, the answer is quick | 
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that volume of production depends upon morale. To labor that be- 
lieved, as does labor in England, that this war is their war, and that 
their stakes in it are absolute, the very thought of jurisdictional 
strikes would be odious. But strikes of many kinds are often due to 
half-concealed motives that the workers themselves do not realize. 
A long series of industrial tensions may have its roots in personnel 
grievances, or organizational defects, remediable by modern meth- 
ods that a morale service would be quick to employ. 

The morale of management is equally important, and manage- 
ment likewise is often unclear about its motives. Likewise adminis- 
trative morale is commonly taken for granted; yet timidity, inefh- 
ciency, disorganizing rivalries within a government department can 
radiate discontent and resentment throughout many vital areas in 
the nation’s undertaking. 

An inventory of problems of American morale is too serious and 
complicated a business for a short article, and the mere listing of the 
approved methods of morale defence and enhancement would be a 
still bigger job. 

The main features of morale are well known. High morale shows 
itself by enthusiasm, confidence, teamwork, endurance; but these 
are only a few of its expressions that do not reveal its inner character. 
In essence morale is a state produced by a clearly envisaged value of 
such commanding power and authority that it evokes all the capaci- 
ties of a man or a group, fusing them into an intense and durable 
emotional and ideational unity that increases, sustains, and organ- 
izes all effort. The factors that make for high morale or destroy it 
are numerous and of varying degrees of efficacy and highly compli- 
cated in their relations. Many of these factors are not clearly known 
and their relations especially need to be investigated. Research has 
still many serious tasks in this field. The naive assumption that com- 
mon sense will guide us is born of ignorance and superficiality. 
Common sense will no doubt suggest many useful contributions to 
morale building but improvisations, sporadic and uncorrelated ac- 
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tion-plans will never deliver the maximum power that a nation 
facing peril so emphatically needs. Morale is a state of the human 
personality and human society presenting phenomena of such vari- 
ety and complexity that it challenges the utmost capacities of the 
present-day social sciences. What is required is a smooth working 
team of psychologists and psychiatrists, social scientists, military 
experts, publicists, educators, and nearly a score of affiliated special- 
ists. No one man can even design a field gun today let alone an 
automobile or an airplane. The problem of the motivation and con- 
duct of human beings in groups is more difficult than either and 
hence requires a variety of approach and competence in many fields 
that no individual could possibly claim. 

The propaganda phobia that has choked important channels of 
communication, impaired our respect for serious argument, de- 
prived us of information, and thwarted discussion has also been 
largely responsible for widespread misunderstanding of what a 
morale service could and ought to be. Painful memories of the Creel 
Committee, equally painful memories of advertising rackets, and 
various kinds of verbal exhortations that have been short-range suc- 
cesses and long-range failures have put us all on our guard against 
selling campaigns. We even suspect campaigns to promote democ- 
racy. But a morale service is not a selling campaign and its verbalistic 
and journalistic activities would be only a fragment of its work. 

A morale service would show the public how to win the war of 
nerves, how to detect hostile propaganda, how to control rumor, 
fear, or panic. The unhealthy states, such as those arising from 
evasion, anxiety, or insecurity, with their characteristics of physical 
inertia, emotional lag, restricted sympathies, flight from reality, or 
even more serious disorders, all must be diagnosed and remedied if 
we are to protect the public mind from confusion, irresolution, and 
depression. But this is a task for the psychologist and social scientist 
rather than the orator. New and scientific methods of measuring 
and recording public opinion must be perfected. The ideals of de- 
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mocracy must be restated in fresh terms; the needs of today and 
tomorrow alike must be frankly faced and clearly defined; the 
nature of American history, traditions, and ideals must be made 
available in ways that increase realization. 

Above all, it must be remembered that sound morale building is a 
two-way process; morale is not something to be imposed by a central 
organization, but something that demands the initiative and re- 
sponse of the people in every type of activity and grouping. They 
must express their own problems, help discover the causes of their 
own perplexities, help define their special needs, help inform the 
government what is required to build that tough and resilient fabric 
of morale that represents the whole character of the whole nation 
and involves the total personality of each citizen. These are difficult 
and complex tasks, hardly intelligible in a list and only part of the 
whole effort, an effort that seeks to defend morale on the basis of 
the realities and on the needs of human beings, fully understood 
and expertly coordinated, and not upon arguments or excitations. 
A morale so built will be self-sustaining. It will go beyond the crisis, 
carry us through the difficult periods of demobilization and the 
after-war turmoil. It can create its own institutions and avenues of 
communication; it can provide a new substance and a new quality 
in the national life. 





Arthur Upham Pope, chairman of the Committee for National Morale, has taught philoso- 
phy at Brown University, the University of California, and Amherst College. He was in the 
Personnel Branch of the General Staff during World War I; was Harvard lecturer for the uni- 
versities of France in 1935. He founded the Iranian Institute, of which he is director; was 
founder and director of four International Exhibitions of Persian Art and three International 
Congresses on Persian Art; is organizer and secretary of the International Committee for 
Iranian Art and Archaeology; organizer and editor of the Survey of Persian Art, published 
by Oxford University Press. He is the author of about one hundred titles in various languages 
on Persian art and culture. 








PRINCIPLES OF MORALE BUILDING 


GREGORY BATESON AND MARGARET MEAD 


Morale is not a strict scientific abstraction measurable in defined 
units. It is a practical man’s notion, a goal of applied science, not an 
isolable variable. Especially we may note that the word “morale” is 
like the word “efficiency” in that it refers only to the beginnings and 
the ends, and does not imply anything about intermediate processes. 
We may compare the efficiency of an internal combustion engine 
with that of a windmill, but in making such a comparison there is 
no suggestion that the chemical and physical processes involved in 
the two machines are similar. In the same way, we may say that two 
military units have high morale, but this will not imply that the 
individuals in one unit are inspired by the same sort of motivation 
as those in the other. One unit may be inspired by a certainty of 
victory, while another may be heroic because defeat is certain. If we 
are required to raise or lower morale, it is with these multiple middle 
processes of motivation that we must deal. 

A few loose notions may suffice as a definition of morale, but the 
actual processes involved require more precise examination, which 
is the purpose of this paper. For our loose definition, let us say that 
high morale is any positive and energetic attitude toward a goal; 
and note, that, in most cases, though not always, we refer to group 
goals. It is a statement of the effectiveness of an attitude, of the 
degree to which the attitude of individual members of a group is 
expressed in appropriate action. Such a definition will apply very 
widely, for example, if the only purpose of the group is to be a recrea- 
tional club which meets on Saturdays to dance, if its members come 
to the club regularly, on time, without pressure, etc., that group may 
be said to have high morale. Our definition assumes that morale is 
always rooted in the real composition of a given group of identified 
or potentially identifiable individuals, whose actions and interac- 
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tions are the middle processes that are left undefined in the state- 
ment of morale. 

Such a definition of “morale” sets us free to consider the very 
various types of psychological process which may be concerned in 
the real event; the various shifts of attitude and organization that 
may be effective. We find at once that different cultural systems may 
rely upon very different sets of motives. Some communities will rely, 
for example, upon intense emotion for the accomplishment of ordi- 
nary social activities. The necessary public buildings are not built 
routinely when a town increases in size, but can only be built when 
the requisite degree of “community spirit”—high excitement in 
respect to local civic enterprise—is aroused. We can contrast this 
condition with the type of culture that has crystallized building 
requirements for schools in legal forms, which are administered 
impersonally by an aloof civil service, without any interest from 
the community being required. One cultural form may depend for 
morale upon the creation of excitement, while the other does not. 
Similarly, we can discuss what culturally limited conditions are 
requisite for high morale in New England, or in the deep South, 
or in North America as opposed to South America. To know any- 
thing definite about the morale of a given group, we must under- 
stand their culture. 

If, then, we accept the definition of morale as an attitude to a 
group goal expressed in appropriate action, we can then go on to 
develop subsidiary abstractions. We can recognize that morale is 
always defined in terms of groups and goals. We cannot say that 
Mr. A has high morale, but only that Mr. A has high morale as a 
member of his Rotary Club, his Air Raid Protection unit, his family, 
but very low morale, perhaps, on the finance committee of the Board 
of Trustees of his college. One could, however, say that Mr. A 
always has high morale, which would mean, in effect, “Mr. A be- 
longs only to groups toward the goals of which he works positively,” 
and this again might mean either that Mr. A resigns from any 
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group with whose goals he has lost sympathy, or that he inevitably 
devotes himself wholeheartedly to the activities of any group to 
which he happens to belong. A statement that an identified individ- 
ual has high or low morale is necessarily a generalization about his 
relationship to the goals of every group of which he is a willing or 
an unwilling member—his family, his community, his business, his 
club, and his country. If, however, we wish to describe a group as 
having high morale, this can be done directly—we can refer to the 
behavior of all the members of the group toward the goal of that 
group, and limit our discussion to these individuals in the group 
context. So, a labor union local might conceivably have high morale, 
although the constituent individuals would display low morale 
toward the ends of every other group with which they were asso- 
ciated, but in regard to the aims of Local 23 they might be found to 
be energetically agreed. 

This brings us to the question of how interdependent these atti- 
tudes are. If we know that Mr. A shows high morale in six group 
situations in which we have observed his behavior, what are the 
chances that he will also show high morale when he joins a seventh 
group with a somewhat different goal? In other words, how much 
transfer of morale is there, how much does the habit of commitment 
to a group purpose carry over from one situation to another? To 
what extent is morale a function of energetic or apathetic habitus? 
If a man has, in the past, been energetic in a subversive group and 
later adopts more conventional views, under what circumstances 
will he be able to carry over his original energy into work for new 
goals? 

A related problem is that of morale resonance. It is common to 
speak of emotional attitudes as “contagious” or “infectious,” but 
these terms are probably misleading. One individual can certainly 
lay the basis in the personality of another for some future attitude— 
and in this sense the bases for most of our adult attitudes are derived 
from our relationship to our parents and brothers in childhood. But 
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when we speak of morale attitudes as being “contagious” we are not 
usually referring to this sort of process. When a behavior pattern— 
panic or determination—spreads rapidly, apparently passed on from 
one individual to another or from one group to another, it is certain 
that the necessary basic attitudes were already in some sense latent 
in the personality of the individuals concerned, ready to respond 
when some other individual gave them overt expression. It is prob- 
able that we need some concept of latent morale to refer to these 
attitudes, which are either unexpressed or deviously expressed until 
the appropriate example is set. And we must suppose that which 
attitude is spread depends on the cues given.’ 

A large majority of the problems of change in morale hinge upon 
these two concepts—morale transfer and morale resonance. For the 
sake of simplicity, we have discussed these concepts at the individual 
psychological level, but for purposes of our applied science, we must 
also think of them at the group level. Often we shall need to know, 
for purposes connected with the emergency, whether to use some 
already existing group which has been organized in a particular way 
for peacetime goals. If we want to set in motion ARP practice 
groups, or the collection of aluminum scrap, will our immediate 
goal be more effectively achieved by using the local welfare councils 
or the women’s clubs, or by setting up new groups for these special 
new functions? And which of these methods will be best for morale 
in a more general sense? How will the already existing patterns of 
organization, cooperation, etc., fit in with the new goal? At the 
group level, the concept of morale transfer refers to the carrying 
over of organizational and interpersonal patterns from one type of 
function to another, and involves also all the questions of the flexi- 


? Exact formulation of the concept of latent morale is difficult, because these latent attitudes 
must be imagined as without contextual setting or orientation. Perhaps we should describe 
them rather as habits of structuring contexts in one way rather than another. Cf. G. Bateson, 
comment on “The Comparative Study of Culture and the Purposive Cultivation of Demo- 
cratic Values.” Paper presented to the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, New 
York, September 8, 1941. 
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bility of these patterns, whether the group can make the changes 
which are necessary to adapt itself to the new function. 

The notion of morale resonance is also specially important at 
the group level. When we are dealing with a series of comparable 
groups—a series of military units, or labor shifts, or union locals— 
we must expect that resonance between these groups will be great, 
not only because they are in close contact with each other and mutu- 
ally interested in each other’s doings, but also because the similarity 
between the groups, in their organization, environment, and goals, 
will be accompanied by similarity in latent morale attitudes. In- 
versely, between incomparable groups—a military unit and a local 
labor union—we may expect considerable divergence in latent atti- 
tudes, which may prevent morale resonance. These similarities and 
differences in latent group morale determine the shape of our prob- 
lems of morale defense and promotion. If we want good morale to 
spread from the Army to labor, or from agricultural groups to in- 
dustrial groups, these differences must be allowed for; and equally, 
these differences present us with the means of preventing the spread 
of bad morale habits. 

Another basic problem is that of morale measurement, and here 
we are faced with the problem of translating our abstraction into 
more concrete terms. It is probable that no index or criterion of 
morale will apply to the behavior of individuals in groups in every 
known culture in the world. The sorts of differences between cul- 
tures to which we referred earlier—the extent, for instance, to which 
they depend upon excitement at all—complicate the problem. 

Lasswell’ has stated that “tenacity in the face of adversity is the 
most unequivocal index of high morale,” and individual morale in 
this sense can be indirectly measured. In the psychological testing’ 


* For a brilliant experimental study of this type of transfer, see J. R. P. French, “Disruption 
and Cohesion of Groups,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXVI, No. 3 (July 
1941), 361-377. 

* H. D. Lasswell, article on “Morale” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, X, p. 640. 
“K. Hesse, “Heereseignungspruefungen,” Industrielle Psychotechnik, VII (1930), 372-378. 
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for selection of officers in the German army, a test was used in which 
the subject is required to climb as rapidly as possible and as many 
times as possible, backwards and forwards, over an obstacle. When 
he can climb no more, his physiological fatigue is measured and 
provides an index of the man’s morale. Substituting fatigue for 
“adversity,” those who persist in climbing in spite of greatest fatigue 
may be described as having highest morale, in Lasswell’s sense. 

A more direct measure of morale, only applicable to our society, 
could be devised in terms of standard obstacles. In the German tests, 
it is the “adversity” and not the “persistence” which is measured, and 
it is very important to consider the relationship between these two 
variables. The German test leaves us free to suppose that the subject’s 
efforts will diminish regularly with increasing adversity—and we 
know that this is often untrue. In fact, there are a great many in- 
stances in which morale actually zmcreases with increasing adversity, 
and this is especially true of English and American morale, perhaps 
less true of German.” 

For English and American cultural systems, it is essential to allow 
for a rather complex relationship between adversity and morale, and 
this might be done as follows: If we imagine a context in which an 
individual or a group is striving toward some goal, and in the course 
of this striving meets with some additional barrier or adversity, he 
may see this additional barrier as a challenge and increase his efforts 
to achieve his goal, or he may despair and diminish his efforts. Such 
a context would give us a definition of morale in terms of the ratio 


*Cf. H. F. Wright, “The Influence of Barriers upon Strength of Motivation,” Contributions 
to Psychological Theory, 1, No. 3, 1937. Some German propagandists assumed before the 
war that German morale could be raised by adversity, pessimism, and demands for sacrifice; 
eg., A. Hitler, Mein Kampf, Chapter XI (Hurst and Blackett, 1939). But this assumption 
has not been consistently acted upon in German propaganda during the period of the war. 
Certainly, we must expect all assumptions of this sort to be culturally limited. Criteria of 
morale based upon behavior in the face of obstacles or adversity will depend in large measure 
upon culturally determined habits of sequence structure and climax. To fit cultures like that 
of Bali, our whole notion of goals and obstacles would have to be drastically rephrased to 
arrive at any index of morale (Cf. G. Bateson, “Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis and Cul- 
ture,” Psychological Review, XLVIII [July 1941], 350-355). 
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between effort rate after and effort rate before finding the additional 
barrier. 

Such a definition clearly needs to be supplemented to allow for 
other sorts of goals which may be antithetical to the interests of the 
majority of other groups and individuals who compose the nation 
at large. In such cases we should perhaps speak of counter-morale 
and oblique morale. High counter-morale would then denote great 
persistence and determination in striving toward subversive goals; 
and oblique morale would denote persistence in striving toward 
more or less irrelevant goals.’ The term /ow morale would then be 
limited to apathy, lack of determination, and the like. 

Lastly, we have to consider indirect indices of morale. A very 
large number of variables—crime statistics, accident rates, etc.—un- 
doubtedly vary with the processes upon which morale depends, and 
may therefore be used as indicators of morale, as the pulse rate is 
used as an indicator of health. Among these variables, one of the 
most important—and most easily measured—is the frequency of 
various sorts of political opinion. Our definition of morale hinged 
upon effective goal-oriented action, and the validity of opinion fre- 
quencies as an index of morale must depend upon whether opinion 
correlates with action. We badly need some qualitative criterion of 
opinion which shall indicate that the opinion is of a sort that will 
lead to action. 

With such a criterion, we might be able to proceed to a definition 
of national morale in terms of frequency distribution of effective 
opinions. Thus, low morale would be characterized by an extreme 
* This ratio will probably require some modifying factor to allow for saturation. It is con- 
ceivable that a group with very high morale might already be making maximal efforts before 
the discovery of the new barrier, and for this reason might be unable to make additional 
efforts after the discovery. 

* Lasswell, loc. cit., has briefly discussed the very complex problems which arise when we 
examine the functions of “irrelevant” activities. In many cases such activities have com- 
pensatory value as safety valves, or as rest and recreation, and in other cases “irrelevant” 
activities carried over from peacetime may have value in demonstrating the stability of the 


whole society. Perhaps a subsidiary aspect of morale might be defined in terms of the degree 
to which people see their “irrelevant” activities as integrated into the whole national effort. 
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bimodal distribution, in which only the deviant opinions (e.g., ex- 
treme interventionism and extreme isolationism) are expressed in 
action; and high morale would be characterized by a more normal 
distribution, in which more median opinions are expressed in action, 
in which the deviant minorities are inactive. In Great Britain, at the 
present moment, an overwhelming majority of people are whole- 
heartedly bent upon resisting invasion and are ready to express their 
opinion in action; the most frequent type of opinion is that which 
is most active. In the United States of America, on the other hand, 
the most active individuals are those with deviant opinions, while 
the vast majority with median opinions are inactive. 


EDUCATION, MORALE BUILDING, AND PROPAGANDA 


Here we have to discriminate three types of activity—education, 
morale building, and propaganda—all of which may affect the com- 
munity but which differ profoundly in their methods, aims, and 
aftereffects. Indeed, while education and morale building are com- 
patible, we shall see that the aftereffects of propaganda are usually 
deleterious to both education and morale. 

By education we here mean the business of building up a set of 
coherent and socially adaptive attitudes and values within the per- 
sonality. We noted above that the rapid spread of determination or 
panic from person to person is a sort of resonance rather than a sort 
of contagion—that such spread does not consist in establishing new 
attitudes in the personalities concerned, but in evoking latent atti- 
tudes. By education, we mean the establishing of these latent at- 
titudes—a slow and gradual process upon which all social and 
psychological well-being ultimately depends, but which is too slow 
to be of immediate use to the morale builder ina national emergency. 

We have to remember, however, that the establishment of new 
attitudes, latent or overt, while it is a gradual process, is also con- 
tinually taking place. There is no doubt that this process occurs with 
greatest rapidity in early childhood, but we also know that every 
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reaction that we make and every experience that we live through 
contributes to the shaping of that conglomerate of attitudes which 
we call the character of the individual. By restricting “education” to 
the implanting of coherent and socially adaptive attitudes we de- 
liberately classify together all those processes of character formation 
which we regard as “good” and this classification can be more pre- 
cisely outlined by saying that a series of attitudes is coherent if it 

can coexist in the personality without giving rise to psychological 
conflict.” 

From this description of education, the functions of the morale 
builder follow naturally. He is concerned with evoking, promoting 
resonance in, all those attitudes that are coherent and socially adap- 
tive; and especially he is concerned with facilitating all those changes 
in the group structure that may be necessary if the coherent character 
structure is to be maximally effective. Essentially, he must be an ally 
of the educator and he must always consider the educative effects of 
his work. We have noted that all reactions and experience contribute 
to the building up of character, and this is true also of resonance re- 
actions. Willy-nilly, the morale builder will affect our character 
structure, and here he must always be in step with the educator. 
He must never provoke resonances in attitudes that will later lead 
to psychological conflict, and he must never use methods that will 
promote such conflict. 

If education were ideally perfect, the possibilities for manipula- 


® This definition of “education” is applicable to any cultural system, in the sense that every 
cultural system implants a more or less coherent set of attitudes and values in its individuals; 
but the definition does not imply that all cultures implant the same set of attitudes. Thus, in 
German culture, the implanting of certain attitudes about superordination and subordination 
is “educative,” since these attitudes are part of a coherent character structure that is adapted 
to German living. For American character and American living, a somewhat different set of 
superordination and subordination patterns are coherent and adaptive. The German attitudes 
involve a certain compensatory lack of empathy in the superordinate behavior and a certain 
impassivity in the subordinate which would not fit America, though they may be accidentally 
implanted in some Americans. To evoke the German attitudes in American people would 
be “propaganda” as here defined, but to evoke the same attitudes in Germans would be 
“morale building.” 
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tion would perhaps be limited to morale building as we have defined 
it. In fact, however, the character-forming processes in American 
and Western European culture are very imperfect. We all of us 
acquire a mass of potentially discordant and conflict-forming atti- 
tudes. Resonance can be evoked in all of these and we can con- 
veniently define propaganda’ as those manipulative processes which 
act upon any and all latent attitudes regardless of whether the reso- 
nance evoked will conflict with the coherent and socially adaptive 
structure. Such manipulation will, of course, tend in the long run to 
debase and confuse its victims. 

A further difference between the propagandist and the morale 
builder lies in the methods used. The propagandist will very often 
appeal to parts of the coherent character structure, but will do so in 
ways which lead to weakening of these valuable attitudes. He may 
use falsehoods in order to evoke them; he may evoke them in con- 
texts where they are hardly appropriate (the Victory symbol may 
be used to sell toothpaste); and, worst of all, the propagandist 
usually builds up a picture of his own powers which makes all men 
distrust him. 

That they should distrust him and develop “sales resistance” to his 
utterances would be a good thing, if he confined himself to evoking 
the less desirable latent attitudes. But, alas, he does not do this, and 
sales resistance is directed not only outward against the propagan- 
dist, but also inward against the self. The victim, discovering that his 
emotional impulses are being tampered with, protects himself by 
encysting and isolating those impulses so that they become less and 
less available. The end result of thoughtless or unscrupulous use of 
manipulative techniques is a dulling of all valuable response.” 


*The word “propaganda” has, of course, been defined in various ways. It is, however, un- 
likely that any scientific definition can survive which conflicts with the popular, abusive 
sense of the word. We have here given the word a scientific meaning which is more precise 
than the popular usage but does not conflict with it. 

*Cf. G. Bateson, “Problems of Applied Science and Manipulation,” Journal of Applied 
Anthropology, 1 (in press). 
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BUILDING MORALE UPON AMERICAN CHARACTER 

If, then, we are to build up American morale, we have to consider 
what coherent attitudes exist, either in the American people as a 
whole or in special sections of the nation, ready to be evoked. In this 
paper, only one example can be given. 

We observe that the vast majority of Americans (like Englishmen, 
and Germans, but unlike Balinese) are actively interested in estab- 
lishing progressive “dialectic” relationships with their fellows—rela- 
tionships in which Mr. A’s behavior is so oriented to Mr. B’s and 
Mr. B’s is so oriented to Mr. A’s that, between them, they will excite 
each other more and more with either love or hate. If we want to 
know how people will behave in wartime; if we want them to adjust 
their interpersonal differences so that they can carry on war with the 
maximum effectiveness; if we want them to exhibit certain sorts of 
determination and hostility toward an enemy, we must rely chiefly 
upon the habitual patterns that they exhibit in these continual dialec- 
tic relationships of love and hate. 

The patterns of such “dialectical” sequences of behavior require 
more study than they have received, but it is already clear from com- 
parative study of different cultures that there are at least three pos- 
sible motifs: 

1. Symmetrical motifs, in which the individual is stimulated to 
make positive assertive efforts in response to the greater strength or 
assertiveness shown by his enemy. 

2. Complementary motifs, in which the individual is stimulated 
to greater assertiveness by the comparative weakness of his enemy, 
while he tends to keep quiet or exhibit submissiveness in response 
to greater strength. These are the bully-coward systems of behavior, 
and it is important to note that they are the mathematical and psy- 
chological opposite of symmetrical behavior. 

3. Compensatory motifs, in which the individual, uncertain of his 
own strength, is driven by uncertainty to prove it by both symmetri- 
cal and complementary aggressiveness. 
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Of these motifs, it is clear that the first is most characteristic for 
Americans—and is chiefly available for morale building in this coun- 
try. The second motif is strongly tabooed in this country, and there- 
fore if we try to evoke it by playing up our own strength and the 
certainty of ultimate victory, the most healthy response which we 
shall get is—inactivity. The third motif is already a product of psy- 
chological conflict, and ought not to be played upon—unless we 
want to be educators and to rebuild the whole American character 
around the resolving of this conflict, restructuring our social life in 
terms of a very different sort of superordination and subordination. 

The same sort of considerations apply to American attitudes to- 
ward success and failure. Members of some cultures are positively 
stimulated by failure, while others get positive stimulation out of 
success. The English “lose every battle except the last,” and in this 
war might already have lost the last had they not risen to the pro- 
digious failure stimulus provided by the fall of France. Dr. Kurt 
Lewin has observed” that in identical experimental situations, Amer- 
ican students react to failure with increased effort, Germans with 
decreased effort. Again, we may guess that Americans will show 
“symmetrical” attitude patterns—that morale will rise in the face of 
failures. It may be all very well for the German High Command to 
feed its own people on “overwhelming” victories, but the American 
response to such a diet would be either negative, or, if positive, later 
followed by psychological conflict and guilt.” 

Lastly, we have to consider what sort of methods the morale 
builder could employ in America and what sort of status he could 
have in our social structure—such that neither his methods nor his 
status shall land him ultimately in the special sort of odium which is 


* Unpublished research. 
*It is not possible in this paper to consider these matters in any but the broadest terms. It is 
possible that among Americans, members of some depressed groups have been so influenced 
by their experience as to reverse the national habit of taking defeat as a challenge. It is also 
probable that we ought to differentiate carefully between repeated small failures and single 
large failures, and also between overwhelming victories and victories barely achieved by a 
Narrow margin of extra effort. 
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reserved for the successful and unscrupulous manipulator. We in- 
sist that such an end to his career will show that he has been a propa- 
gandist rather than a morale builder and that, whether or not he was 
successful in his immediate goals, the end result of his activities will 
have been to promote psychological conflict and cynicism. There- 
fore, the methods and status of the morale builder need careful 
analysis. 

That he should be scrupulous goes without saying, but mere scru- 
pulousness is not enough ; George Creel is a very scrupulous man but 
did not escape the odium. Nor is it any use to dodge the status issue 
by conferring none; the Creel Committee had Cabinet prestige but 
no official status. 

An approach to the problem would be to build up some picture 
of the role of the morale builder from an analysis of American 
family structure.” We have noted that the morale builder must al- 
ways keep in step with the educator—defining the educator as the 
person who establishes coherent attitudes in the individual charac- 
ter. Now, as a matter of fact, our basic attitudes are not put into us 
by an individual, but result from our experience in the complex 
setting provided by the American family, the other boys on the 
block, the school, etc. In many countries, it would be natural to estab- 
blish the morale builder as an authoritarian or congratulatory parent 
symbol, but such a role would probably not meet the case in America. 
Here it is the age mates who play the chief role in shaping styles of 
initiative. Indeed, to make the morale builder into a parental figure 


* For a general discussion of the relation between national governmental institutions and 
family patterns, cf. E. Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Farrar and Rhinehart, 
1941), 305 pp.; A. Reeves Blanco-White, The New Propaganda (London: Victor Goflancz, 
1939), 383 pp. 

For a more detailed discussion of relationship between the American family and morale 
building, cf. M. Mead, “On Methods of Implementing a National Morale Program,” Journal 
of Applied Anthropology, (in press); M. Mead, “Conflict of Cultures in America,” Proceed- 
ings of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1940; M. Mead, 
“Administrative Contributions to Democratic Character Structure at the Adolescent Level,” 
Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women, January 1941. 
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would probably be the worst thing we could do, since Americans 
rather rapidly come to suspect any parent symbol (e.g., the Federal 
Government) of wanting either to interfere with them or restrain 
them. 

Essentially, then, the morale builder should be an “age-mate” 
symbol, he should be a local inhabitant or a committee of local in- 
habitants or the editor of a local newspaper; he should not be a 
national figure with a “build up” of prestige and power. In fact, 
there should be thousands of him, and these thousands should gain 
the prestige for such success as they may have, rather than focusing 
the credit upon some central departmental head. 

Servicing these thousands of morale “wardens” there must be, of 
course, some agency that will unify and implement their initiative 
moves, and this agency ought to be centrally located and provided 
with the necessary expert skills. The essential thing is that this cen- 
tral agency shall not see itself as “manipulating people.” The mo- 
ment the central agency begins to take an initiative role, to see itself 
as a manipulator of puppets, propaganda becomes inevitable. The 
only way to avoid this result is to organize the whole system so that 
the central agency is firmly oriented toward discovering, encourag- 
ing, and servicing local initiative. 

Such a passive role may conceivably prove too frustrating for the 
central agency—and the resulting frustration might express itself in 
either inefficiency or negativism. Government departments whose 
functions are too narrowly defined are liable to devote too much 
energy to insisting upon their limitations instead of getting on with 
the positive job inside their limited province. It may therefore be 
necessary to confer some compensatory degree of initiative upon the 
central agency. This might be done by permitting the agency to sug- 
gest such changes in the local social structure as may be necessary to 
give greater freedom and efficiency to the local initiative. This func- 
tion could perhaps be defined so that the central agency would 
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clearly see itself as operating upon impersonal mechanisms and not 
upon people, and so might avoid the psychological traps implicit in 
seeing oneself as a manipulator of people. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEASURING MORALE 


FLOYD L. RUCH 


Morale-building efforts will be most effective when guided by an 
accurate knowledge of the opinions, attitudes, and behavior of the 
public. This knowledge to be complete and most useful must include 
an understanding of the motives underlying the public’s reactions to 
current events. Most social scientists are agreed that mere words will 
not win the present war, no matter how skillfully they are woven 
together, unless those words represent something real in the lives of 
the members of the audience to which they are addressed. Demo- 
cratic morale must be built through democratic processes. When low 
morale grows out of conditions, such as unfair labor practices, race 
discrimination, excessive living costs, unreasonable taxes, or unreal- 
istic restrictions on business, the conditions themselves must be cor- 
rected. Although most Americans do not know what the Creel 
Committee was and did in the last war, it is fairly clear now that 
similar tactics will not work again. 

Effective dealing with the morale problem as it exists today will 
involve more attention to the motivation and response sides of the 
individual and less preoccupation with the stimulus. One of the most 
effective tools so far developed for the orderly description of the re- 
sponses of the great American public is the opinion poll. 

Since public-opinion polls will play a very important role in the 
mobilization of human effort during the present emergency, it is 
well to come to an understanding of their potentialities and weak- 
nesses, 

The greatest contribution of public-opinion polls will probably be 
in identifying areas of low morale. Unfortunately, the standard tech- 
nique of the journalistic and commercial poll is not penetrating 
enough to reveal the more subtle causes of low morale. A more 
searching method of mass observation is needed. Many of the criti- 
cisms that have been launched against the poll, however, have been 
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based on specific instances of faulty technique and represent no far- 
reaching indictment of the method itself. 

There are really only two basic problems in public-opinion poll- 
ing: to get a fair sample, and to obtain the desired information from 
each individual in that sample. 

The correct sample must contain every kind and condition of in- 
dividual in the same proportions as those elements exist in the total 
public from which the sample was drawn and for which it stands. 
It must be remembered that there are as many “publics” as there are 
problems, and that a sample which is correct for one problem would 
not be correct for another. Thus there is one cross section to be inter- 
viewed in a study aimed at the prediction of an election; another 
cross section to be employed in a study of the movie-going public's 
reactions to propaganda; still another sample must be employed to 
study worker’s attitudes favorable or unfavorable to the national 
cause. 

The experience of social scientists and market researchers during 
the past ten years indicates quite clearly that the problem of the 
sample or cross section is no longer a stumbling block. Brown’ has 
computed a table showing the size of sample required to obtain a 
given degree of accuracy in public-opinion sampling and market 
research. McNemar’ has recently reviewed the latest thinking on the 
problem of sampling and has brought many needed statistical in- 
sights. Numerous studies reveal the weaknesses of the mail ques- 
tionnaire as a research instrument. This weakness arises largely from 
the fact that many selective factors bias the return of such ballots. 
Cahalan and Meier’ found that the political party in power tends to 
be complacent and less likely to return a mail ballot than the voter 


* Theodore H. Brown, The Technique of Marketing Research (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1937), pp. 396-402. 

? Quinn McNemar, “Sampling in Psychological Research,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXVI 
(1940), 331-365. 

* D. Cahalan and N. C. Meier, “The Validity of Mail-Ballot Polls,” Psychological Record, Ill 
(1939), 3-11. 
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whose party is on the outside at the moment. Shuttleworth’ reports 
a study in which it was found that the first returns of a mail ques- 
tionnaire showed 15.4 per cent of the respondents to be employed 
outside their field of training; while later returns obtained by high- 
pressure methods such as telephone calls, telegrams, registered let- 
ters, and personal interviews showed the figure to be 29.6 per cent. 
The use of the mail ballot has little acceptance today except with 
very special publics. 

The second big problem of measuring mass reactions is that of 
obtaining the desired information. Experience in the psychological 
laboratory as well as in the field has shown that the form of the 
question can greatly influence the results, Even more important as a 
defect of current polling practice is the fact that the type of question 
usually used taps only the manifest content of the respondent’s mind 
and leaves largely untouched the latent content. Methods that will 
measure changes in the latent content are badly needed. Morale is 
more a matter of what people do and feel than of what they say. 

Jenkins’ has recently reviewed the literature on the art of asking 
the question. His helpful analysis reveals four basic types of defect 
which lower the dependability and accuracy of questions. These 
operate by: 

1. Biasing or predetermining the answer 

2. Failing to determine sufficiently the direction of response 

3. Exceeding the ability of the respondent to answer accurately 

4. Inviting untruthful responses 

A common form of biasing the answer occurs when the replies are 
forced into unwarranted categories. Continuously distributed opin- 
ions cannot be forced into discrete categories. Ghiselli’ has shown 


*F. K. Shuttleworth, “Sampling Errors Involved in Incomplete Returns to Mail Question- 
naires,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXVII (1940), 437. 

*John G. Jenkins, “Characteristics of the Question as Determinants of Dependability,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1V (1941), 164-169. 

*E. E. Ghiselli, “All or None versus Graded Response Questionnaires,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXIII (1939), 405. 
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that changing the number of alternatives in a question from two to 
four will not only alter the proportions but may even reverse the 
direction of the majority opinion. Moreover, respondents are much 
more willing to codperate when given an opportunity to qualify 
their answers. Probably much of the apparent conflict between the 
Gallup and Roper polls on the question of isolationism vs. interven- 
tionism arises out of the fact that the former relies largely on highly 
restricted categories (yes: no: no opinion ), whereas the latter allows 
for more analysis and qualification on the part of the respondent. 

Questions which contain emotionally tinged names or phrases 
frequently bias the respondent’s answers. Since morale is so much a 
matter of emotion and feeling as well as intellectual appreciation of 
a situation, this type of defect must be studied carefully. 

In a nationwide study by Roslow, Wulfeck, and Corby, two logi- 
cally equivalent questions were asked of strictly comparable groups: 

“Do you like the idea of having Thanksgiving a week earlier this 
year?” Yes: 16.7 per cent. 

“Do you like President Roosevelt’s idea of having Thanksgiving 
a week earlier this year?” Yes: 21.4 per cent. 

The results leave little doubt that logically equivalent questions 
are not always psychologically equivalent. The inclusion of the 
name of the President lent the prestige of his high office to the af- 
firmative answer. 

The writer recently completed a nationwide survey of the Amer- 
ican movie-going public’s reactions to propaganda in motion pic- 
tures. Two different but exactly equivalent samples were employed. 
One sample was asked the following question with the results 
shown: 

“Do you think there is too much propaganda in the newsreels and 
shorts you have seen recently ?” 


7§. Roslow, W. H. Wulfeck, and P. G. Corby, “Consumer Opinion Research: Experimental 
Studies on the Form of the Questions,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIV (1940), 334- 
346. 
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PP 2S i eo i 4 el 2 
Noand Don’tKnow. . . . . 64percent 


The comparable sample was asked a somewhat different question 
with the result indicated: 

“Do you agree with Senators Wheeler and Nye that there is 
too much propaganda in the newsreels and shorts you have seen 
recently P” 


Mc se te ce th ec ee Se 
Noand Don’tKnow. . . . . 68percent 


Both surveys were taken at the same time, during the Senate investi- 
gation. The absolute figures have very little interest because of the 
leading form of the questions. However, the lower yes figure in re- 
ply to the second form reveals the unpopularity of the two Senators. 

We shall see shortly that the “defects” illustrated by these two 
studies can actually be turned to advantage in the measurement of 
morale. 

Questions that exceed the ability of the respondent to answer are 
especially likely to occur in attempts to measure morale. So much 
of morale is emotional and even rooted in unconscious bias and re- 
pressed mental conflict that direct questioning invites evasion on the 
part of the respondent and confusion on the part of the investigator. 
How, for example, could a “frustrated big-shot” mentality be ex- 
pected to recognize consciously the source of his identification with 
Hitler? Obviously anti-Semitism could never be studied by asking 
people some such question as: “In general, do you think Jews are as 
honest as Gentiles?” A more penetrating and less obvious technique 
is required for this type of investigation. 

Untruthful responses are invited by questions that embarrass the 
respondent or put him in danger of reprisal. The writer once ob- 
tained over forty per cent of “no opinion” responses in the lower- 
income breakdown to the question: “Which union is helping labor 
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more, C.1.O. or A. F. of L.?” The study was made in a highly union- 
ized and industrially turbulent city where both unions were equally 
represented. The o opinion responses afforded that compromise 
between truth and falsehood that seemed safest under the circum- 
stances. Such refuge will be taken by members of minority groups 
with greater and greater alacrity as the emotional consequences of 
their nonconformity are accentuated by the onset of actual war. 

The failure of journalistic polls to concern themselves with the 
intensity of the emotional side of people’s reactions constitutes a 
severe limitation on their usefulness as instruments for the measure- 
ment of morale. It is just as important to know how much a person 
_ dislikes totalitarianism as to know the mere fact. 

Perhaps the greatest inadequacy of the polls as used in journalism 
is that they deal with verbal behavior. Words win wars only when 
those words motivate deeds. The words alone are useless. The com- 
plete measurement of morale must involve observation of what the 
public does as well as what it says. 

The effective measurement of morale will require first of all a 
definition of morale that will specify its various components. One 
component of high morale is obviously a feeling of national unity. 
Another component of good morale is respect for and confidence in 
the nation’s elected leaders. This might with certain sections of the 
nation’s population be blind confidence. Willingness to suffer per- 
sonal loss in the interests of a cause, an inescapable component of 
good morale, will prove to be especially difficult to measure. It is 
noteworthy in this regard that the willingness of American youth 
to support, at the verbal level, the Selective Service Act, when ques- 
tioned by the opinion polls, gave little foreknowledge of the morale 
problems which that same area of our population was to present 
when actually inducted into military service. 

At the present time two types of approach seem to offer promise 
in the measurement of essential phases of morale: (1) the use of 
indirect indicators or situations in which the real purpose of the 
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question is not apparent to the respondent; (2) the observation of 
actual behavior. 

The rise or fall of the prestige of a leader can be indirectly indi- 
cated by attaching the name of that leader to some question and 
comparing the public’s answers with those obtained through a simi- 
lar question not attached to the name of the leader. The reader 
will recall the example of the differential acceptance of early 
Thanksgiving when tested with and without the name of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The observation of actual behavior in a standardized situation is 
even more effective in measuring morale. Razran’ reports some ob- 
servations in which the respondent was informed that the interview 
was a sort of beauty contest. The group was shown a group of photo- 
graphs and told to rate them on the basis of beauty, intelligence, 
character, and other traits. The series of photographs had no names 
attached. Two weeks later the rating was repeated but with names 
which were obviously racial stereotypes. Discrepancies between the 
ratings of the same face differently labeled afforded a good measure 
of the effect to which a prejudice actually operated as a motive in 
judgments of human traits. 

In the realm of intellectual activity similar techniques are equally 
applicable. The writer’ found, for example, that the following syl- 
logism was differently appraised by a group of students with strong 
prejudices against Negroes as compared with those who were un- 
prejudiced. 

All Negroes are slow workers 
Albert is a white man 
Therefore, Albert is not a slow worker 


The syllogism is, of course, invalid, but twenty per cent of the preju- 


diced group thought it valid. Of the unprejudiced group only 7 per 


*H. S. Razran, “Conditioning Away Social Bias by the Luncheon Technique,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XXXV (1938), 693. 
*Floyd L. Ruch, Psychology and Life (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1937). 
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cent thought it valid. Tests of this sort measure the dynamic value 
of a prejudice without the respondent being aware that his preju- 
dices are the real object of the observation. They measure the influ- 
ence of unconscious motives rather than the easy outpouring of the 
socially acceptable manifest content of the mind. 

Another promising method of measuring the emotional compo- 
nents in morale consists in giving the respondent synopses of stories 
_ and asking him to pick the most interesting one; i.¢., the one he 
would like to see in a motion picture, read as a novel, or hear as a 
radio program. This method has the advantage of being extremely 
flexible in that it permits every conceivable type of motivation to be 
employed. 

There is still need for investigation of the effects of events in the 
news on the moods and emotions of the public. Does a certain bit 
of news produce excitement, confidence, fear, or apathy? Ways 
must be found to measure these responses. It is quite possible that 
a simplified, shortened, and standardized psychiatric interview can 
be developed to round out the description of mass behavior during 
an emergency. Certain neurotic symptoms are objective enough in 
the external manifestations to permit of quantitative treatment. In- 
somnia, indigestion, bed-wetting in children, fingernail biting, and 
the like are among these. 

None of the above suggestions nor any pattern of them could con- 
ceivably replace the public-opinion poll. They represent, however, 
needed extensions of the polling technique if the various nonintel- 
lectual and subconscious elements entering into the composition of 
morale are to be effectively measured. 





Floyd Ruch is associate professor of psychology at the University of Southern California, 
now on leave. He was formerly vice-president of the Opinion Research Corporation. His writ- 
ings include: Psychology and Life, Working with Psychology, and People Are Important. He 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the Committee for National Morale. 








THE MORALE OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES 


LADISLAS FARAGO 


I 


Germany's psychological campaign against the United States is 
motivated by the realization that the United States with its demo- 
cratic opposition to totalitarian principles stands in the way of the 
execution of Hitler’s complex plans for world domination. Hitler 
himself, one of Germany’s really outstanding Realpolitiker since 
Bismarck, is fully aware of the fact that he must relieve this pressure 
if Germany’s victory is to be secured, or, even more than that, if Ger- 
many’s ultimate defeat is to be averted. 

According to Hitler’s contention as expressed in some of his re- 
cent speeches, the present strain on German-American relations has 
historical and immediate causes. He views these causes with re- 
markable realism and permits no illusion to obscure or garble their 
possible effect on his plans. Among the historical causes is American 
democracy’s “geopolitical and ideological” opposition to Nazi as- 
pirations. Among the immediate causes are, first, economic compe- 
tition; second, the increasing understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States; and, third, Hitler’s fear of the eventual 
American intervention as a decisive factor in the outcome of the 
present war. 

The geopolitical cause is of considerable exotic interest. The Ger- 
mans believe that, as long as American democracy remains intact 
and necessarily hostile to the Nazi regime, Germany will never be 
able to extend her control beyond Continental Europe, certainly not 
to the Western Hemisphere. In fact, they perceive in the United 
States, and not in the British Empire, the main geopolitical obsta- 


*K. Haushofer, Wehrgeopolitik (Berlin: Junker & Duennhaupt, 1932). 
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cle to the Nazi-inspired world revolution. Alfred Rosenberg,’ the 
Nazis’ foreign-political theorist, was prepared to recognize the sta- 
tus quo of the British Empire, even to the extent of conceding a 
definite civilizing mission to England. “Great Britain assumed the 
task of protecting the white man wherever he may live, scattered all 
over the globe, and British colonial policy remained faithful to this 
mission. ... This was Great Britain’s mission in the past; it is in the 
best interest of all nations that she continue in the service of this 
mission.” 

On the other hand, the United States’ largely doctrinal claim to 
the autonomy of the Western Hemisphere has never been recog- 
nized by the Nazis among themselves. Even more than that, Ger- 
many herself has a definite and, until recently, very articulate claim 
to Latin America.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, which Bismarck once called an “impu- 
dence,” is described by the Nazis as an “arrogant doctrine, basically 
a ridiculous presumption.” Colin Ross, a qualified spokesman of 
Nazi imperialism, told a San Francisco audience: “Of course, the 
United States is the leading power in the Western Hemisphere, and 
I predict that one day it will reach from the Pole to Panama. But 
with South America the situation is different. I think America is 
overstepping when it thinks to put the Western Hemisphere under 
its influence. It takes insight and understanding to get along with 
the people of Indian blood in South America, and Germans under- 
stand them very well... . Perhaps our goods are what the people 
want, or, possibly the Germans are better salesmen. We have gained 
in some countries while America has lost, and naturally you don’t 
like that.”” 

The trend of American foreign policy, too, causes considerable 


* A. Rosenberg, Die Krise und Neubau Europas (Muenchen: Eher, 1934). 

* Various issues of Zeitschrift fuer Geopolitik (Heidelberg: Vowinckel, 1933-1941); R. v. 
Schumacher and H. Hummel, Vom Kriege zwischen den Kriegen. Die Politik des Voelker- 
kampfes (Stuttgart: Union, 1937). 

“C. Ross, “Amerika greift nach der Weltmacht,” Zeitschrift fuer Geopolitik, XVI (1939), 6. 
® The New York Times, March 16, 1939. 
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alarm among Nazi imperialists. It is conceded that while Germany 
has taken the “initiative to change the status quo of the world,” the 
key to its ultimate solution rests more than ever with the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, and particularly with the United States.’ Ross’ as- 
serted that the defensive Monroe Doctrine was rapidly giving place 
to what he called the “offensive Roosevelt Doctrine,” a process 
which he follows with apprehension, since he knows that “poten- 
tially the United States is the world’s foremost political and eco- 
nomic power, predestined to dominate the world once it puts its 
heart into it.” Finally, the general foreign political trend, divorcing 
the United States from Wilson’s Kulturimperialism, with the “pol- 
icy of interventionism” gradually taking shape, places the United 
States into direct geopolitical opposition to Nazi Germany. 

In so far as ideological causes are concerned, both in Mein Kampf 
and in his speech of January 30, 1940, Hitler denied the possibility 
of a parallel existence of democracies and totalitarian states, since, 
he said, they are bound to encroach on each other’s ideological, and, 
subsequently, territorial domains. During the past six years, Hit- 
ler’s regional totalitarianism developed into a global totalitarianism 
which cannot afford to tolerate the parallel existence of a United 
States “armed” with an ideology that is equal to the Nazis’ own. 
The mere existence of a potent American democracy would repre- 
sent a permanent danger to his control of Continental Europe, since 
all of Europe’s subjugated democracies would look to the United 
States for their liberation. 

Among the immediate causes, Hitler’s fear of American interven- 
tion is the most prominent. In his speech of January 30, 1941, he told 
the German people that a possible American participation in this 
war has been anticipated and fully provided for in his calculations. 


°K. Richter, “Die politische Stellung der sieben Grossmaechte als Folge ihrer Voelkischen 
Lage im Raum,” Zeitschrift fuer Geopolitik, XVI, 4 (1939), 258. 

"See 4. Chapter II: “Von der Monroe- zur Roosevelt Doktrin,” 417. 

°F. K: Krueger, ““Wandlungen in der Politik der Vereinigten Staaten,” Zeitschrift fuer 
Politik (1937), 390-399. 
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His mindfulness of an eventual American intervention is in striking 
contrast to the nonchalance with which Hohenzollern Germany 
treated the same problem. While American intervention was then 
summarily discounted, Hitler now discounts American neutrality. 
He thinks with Schoenemann’s German observer who, comment- 
ing on one of President Roosevelt’s speeches, remarked: “America 
is so neutral indeed that she does not care who is going to defeat 
Germany.” 


II 


The Germans now realize that under these circumstances even a 
quick defeat of the Soviet Union and of the United Kingdom would 
not remove the certainty of an eventual American intervention from 
the path of Nazi domination of the world. Therefore, the summary 
elimination of the United States as an active and potent antitotali- 
tarian force becomes the main feature of Germany’s ultimate war 
aims. 

This elimination can be accomplished either by an intensified 
application of the by now familiar German “strategy of terror,” or 
by direct conquest. All the available German evidence tends to show 
that, at least for the time being, Germany considers the United 
States to be out of the range of her war machine.” Therefore, Hitler 
banks on the success of a morale offensive, regarding the United 
States as a legitimate objective of his psychological war. 

It is important to emphasize that the beginning of this morale 
offensive did not coincide with the outbreak of the present war. It 
started immediately upon the Nazis’ seizure of power in 1933. At 
first, the campaign was of a defensive nature. Its main motivation 
was the Nazis’ desire to “sell” the Hitler regime rather than the 


°F. Schoenemann, Amerika und der Nationalsozialismus (Berlin: Junker & Duennhaupt, 


1934). 
°K. Haushofer, “Wehrgeopolitik,” Handbuch der neuzeitlichen Wehrwissenschaften, |, 


112-113. 
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Nazi ideology to the American public whose good will was consid- 
ered essential on political and economic grounds. 

But, even then, this largely educational campaign, conducted by 
intensified propaganda, short-wave broadcasts, and Nazi lecturers 
flocking to the Americas, was permeated with distinct offensive ele- 
ments. In fact, it was regarded in Berlin as the preparatory phase of 
a morale offensive to be followed by an actual offensive on the larg- 
est possible scale. The whole strategic and tactical structure of this 
offensive was outlined in a document issued by the German Min- 
istry of Propaganda, in September 1933. It went under the title 
“General Instructions Concerning German Propaganda-Action in 
the Two Americas,” and was sent to secret agents both in this coun- 
try and in the Argentine. A copy of this document was intercepted 
by the Second Bureau of the French General Staff which also suc- 
ceeded in establishing its authenticity.” 

Despite the fact that the document is now more than eight years 
old, it is still our best guide to an understanding of the aims and 
functions of the German morale offensive. In addition to this docu- 
ment, Schoenemann’s basic book on The Art of Influencing the 
Masses in the United States of America’ provides us with more ma- 
terial on the methods used by German propagandists. 

The principles of German propaganda aimed at the United States 
are, first, to win over public opinion as a whole rather than to con- 
vert individual personalities, since American personalities depend 
on public opinion and not vice versa.” Second, German propaganda 
must be painstakingly camouflaged: it must never appear as Ger- 
man and as propaganda. Third, it must be based on the accurate 
knowledge of intellectual, emotional, and economic trends in the 


™R. Dell, Germany Unmasked (London: Hopkinson, 1934). The document was published 
by Le Petit Parisien, in November and December 1933. 

“F, Schoenemann, Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1924). 

*F. Schoenemann, Demokratie und Aussenpolitik der U.S.A. (Berlin: Junker & Duennhaupt, 
1939). 
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United States. Such an understanding must be acquired by special 
agents working among us. Fourth, it must never try to create new 
issues and then proceed to convert the American people to them. It 
must detect existing issues and concentrate on twisting and then ex- 
ploiting them. Fifth, it must not have a fixed, stationary policy, but 
must be extremely fluid and flexible, adapted to day-by-day develop- 
ments and trends. Sixth, it cannot be conducted by remote control. 
While general instructions may come from abroad, their execution 
must be left exclusively to resident agents. Seventh, it must utilize 
to their capacity the good offices of existing Fascist or pro-totali- 
tarian native American organizations with whom a working alli- 
ance must be established. 

Schoenemann believes that eight largely independent American 
institutions have a dominant influence on the formation of Ameri- 
can public opinion. They are the church, the educational system, 
women, the press, radio, motion pictures, industry and labor (he 
calls it the business world), and society, clubs, and fraternities. 
There are, accordingly, eight almost independent propaganda cam- 
paigns conducted against the United States, each one working with 
different methods and with a varying degree of success, concentrat- 
ing on but one of these channels through which Nazi propaganda 
can be funneled to the United States. 


Ill 


According to investigations conducted by the Committee for Na- 
tional Morale, the agents of German psychological warfare may be 
divided into categories of trouble seekers and trouble makers. 

Trouble seekers are the members of the innumerable German 
fact-finding agencies who ferret out what the Nazis call Stoerungs- 
kerne, kernels of disturbance, such as differences of opinion that 
divide political parties and minority groups, the frustrated ambitions 
of discarded politicians, racial controversies, economic inequalities, 
petty jealousies in public life, and other cleavages. In the United 
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States, these agents maintain contact with Americans of German 
origin and establish relations with native Americans of German sym- 

athies and with those whose unwitting assistance to the Nazi cause 
can be expediently exploited. The legitimate national opposition to 
the administration is among the most important inadvertent “al- 
lies” of Nazi propagandists, as emphasized by Banse* who wrote: 
“Applied psychology as a weapon of war means propaganda in- 
tended to influence the mental attitudes of nations toward war.... 
It is essential to attack the enemy nation in its weak spots (and what 
nation has not its weak spots?), to undermine and break down its 
resistance, and to convince it that it is being deceived, misled, and 
brought to destruction by its own government. Thus the people will 
lose confidence in the justice of its cause so that the political opposi- 
tion in those nations (and what nation is without one?) will raise 
its head and become a more powerful trouble maker. The enemy 
nation’s originally solid, powerful, and well-knit fabric must be 
gradually disintegrated, broken down, rotted, so that it falls apart 
like a fungus treaded upon in a forest.” 

The actual morale offensive started with an exhaustive study of 
American conditions and institutions, just as prescribed by Blau” 
and by Major Stark writing in the official Militaer-Wochenblatt 
(Military Weekly).” The expediency of this procedure in this case 
was explained by Schoenemann” in a lecture to Nazi political lead- 
ers and a new generation of propagandists assembled in the Berlin 
Hochschule fuer Politik, a high educational institution maintained 
by the German Propaganda Ministry for its new crop of agents. 

“America is much more important,” Professor Schoenemann 
said, “and it has much greater influence on the development of 
European politics than most of us realize. It would be wrong either 


“E. Banse, Raum und Volk im Weltkrieg (Oldenburg: Stalling, 1931). 
“A. Blau, “Grundgedanken zur vergleichenden Voelkerpsychologie.” Beiheft, Zeitschrift 
fuer angewandte Psychologie und Charakterkunde (1938), 148-162. 
ra Stark, “Propagandakrieg,” Militaer-Wochenblatt (1935), 20. 
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to underrate and slight, or to fail to study the United States just as 
thoroughly and systematically as other great powers of the world. 
Such past short-sightedness caused us to make a serious blunder 
once and we simply cannot afford to repeat that mistake.” 

Most important among the trouble-seeking agencies is the 
Deutsche Auslands-Institut (German Foreign Institute) of Stutt- 
gart. For all practical purposes, it is the world’s most extensive in- 
telligence service disguised as a patriotic-scientific organization. 
According to its own prospectus, it is devoted to the study of the 
“thirty-million men and women of German blood living abroad.” 
The Institute claims to have established that there are 5,830,000 
Americans of German blood now living here, of whom 2,188,000 
were born in Germany.” The organization was frankly described by 
Dr. Richard Csaki, its director, in these highly significant words: 

“The German Foreign Institute stands in the service of German- 
dom and aims at the spiritual, racial, and ideological unification of 
all Germans in one great community. Within Germany, it is the 
most extensive gathering-place of material concerning foreigners of 
German origin and German nationals living abroad. The specific 
duty and responsibility of the Institute to state and Nazi Party con- 
sists in the most appropriate exploitation of this material. The In- 
stitute is at the disposal of all German nationals abroad, as well as 
organizations of foreign Germans, with guidance and help. The 
foreign German, no matter what citizenship he may hold, finds here 
understanding and support by the strength of his membership in 
the German folkdom.”” 

The 1939 report of the Institute emphasized that “the research of 
German blood in the United States is of particularly urgent impor- 
tance. We have now assigned a huge staff of excellently trained ex- 
perts to this special task. This is the duty of our America-Research 


® “Deutsches Auslands-Institut,” Stuttgart, 1935. 
° H. Kloss, Um die Einigung des Deutschamerikanertums (Berlin: Volk und Reich, 1937). 
*” See 18. 
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Department which is also preparing a central map showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of German-Americans all over the United 
States.” 

According to the Institute’s own testimony, it now possesses the 
complete membership list of 43,000 German organizations function- 
ing in foreign countries, including all German-American societies, 
associations, churches, schools, and hospitals, with the biographies 
and personal records of more than 300,000 families of German an- 
cestry. It sends out so-called Home Letters to Germans abroad, 
informing them of all events within the region from which they 
emigrated to foreign countries. Some of its regional mailing lists 
contain as many as 30,000 names. 

The so-called fact-finding methods of the Institute are as ingen- 
ious as they are efficient. To cite but one example, in 1934-1936, 
associates of the America-Research Department were sent to the 
United States to visit all American places with names of German 
towns and villages. Dr. Norbert Zimmern, an assistant director of 
the Department, was sent to all the American Hannovers, while 
others were assigned to the Berlins, Hamburgs, Stuttgarts, and other 
places. 

It may be said that the results of these costly expeditions were not 
at all encouraging. In fact, the “scientists” reported back home that 
“due to the higher civilizational level of the Anglo-Saxon environ- 
ment and the racial admixture of the American cities, our blood 
brothers in America are rapidly losing their Germanic characteris- 
tics and their ties to the old country.” It was then suggested to con- 
duct an “immense religious work in all its details to prevent the final 
decay of our Germanic brethren in the United States.” Schoene- 
mann, too, complains that America’s Germanic element is slow to 
become the main prop of Nazi propaganda in the United States.” 


» Der Auslanddeutsche (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1937, 1938, 1939). 
See 18. 


* See 9. 
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He comes to the conclusion that the main propaganda carriers can 
be found, not among German-Americans, but among disgruntled 
native Americans who were converted to the Nazi cause and the 
waves of a Nazi future. 

The German Academy at Munich, with its Seminar of Geopoli- 
tics, is another important fact-finding agency. This organization is 
particularly interested in the United States, which is evident in the 
scope of its publications on American subjects. Thus, during the past 
five years, it published papers on Alaska, on the fortification of 
Guam, on Japanese-American fishery controversies, on the “Ger- 
man Frontier” in the United States, on the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, on Ukrainian minority groups, on Japanese in Hawaii, the 
manoeuvers of the Pacific Fleet, on American war-mongering in 
Central America, on imperialism and planning in our foreign pol- 
icy, on the Philippines, on short-wave broadcasts to Latin America, 
and many more.” 

The question “what is geopolitics?” has been conclusively an- 
swered by the Seminar’s Guatemala representative who calls him- 
self an “overseas observer fatefully tied to the eternal German living 
space.” He wrote: “It is not enough for a diplomat to know the 
statistics of the land to which he is accredited, or to know his op- 
ponents on the spot. He will only be able to engage in a superior 
intrigue if he knows more than his opponents, if he thus becomes 
capable of anticipating things to come, events which may come or 
are bound to come. The callisthenics of this sense of anticipation is 
Geopolitik.”* 

Of course, the Propaganda Ministry is the ultimate fount of all 
fact-finding agencies, especially its Sections III and VII, entirely 
devoted to foreign propaganda. But its activities carry it over into 
the group of trouble makers who are assigned to the task of actually 
conducting the psychological war on its own battlefields. 


* Zeitschrift fuer Geopolitik (Heidelberg: Vowinckel, 1935-1941). 
* F. H. Schmolck, “Was ist Geopolitik?” Zeitschrift fuer Geopolitik, XVI (1939), 5, 371-373: 
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IV 


The duties of the trouble makers are manifold. They utilize the 
facts discovered by the trouble seekers, exploiting and publicizing 
obvious and latent frictions in the interest of demoralization and 
disintegration, spreading Nazi ideology, perpetrating philosophical 
and material sabotage, discrediting refugees from Germany and 
the countries occupied by her armed forces. 

The most important trouble-making agency is the Foreign Or- 
ganization of the Nazi Party (Auslandsorganisation der NSDAP).” 
It is anchored in the Law of January 30, 1937, which established 
Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, its head, in the German Foreign Office with 
the title of Under-Secretary of State. At present, the organization is 
represented in 45 foreign countries where it maintains 548 local 
groups, or, as the Germans like to call them, Stwetzpunkte, bases. 
Prior to the war, it had branches on 1,097 German seafaring vessels, 
since the supervision of German sailors is also entrusted to this 
agency. 

The morale offensive against the United States is not confined to 
German activities within this country. A vast organization, or rather 
a network of organizations, is assigned to the important task of 
disseminating anti-American propaganda in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in Latin America and China. A violent anti-American 
“crusade” is being constantly beamed at Great Britain, patterned 
after the successful campaign that finally ended in the dissolution 
of the entente cordiale. British listeners to German broadcasts are 
told that the United States has once again resumed its “traditional 
tole as Uncle Shylock,” banking on Britain’s downfall to seize all 
British possessions in the Western Hemisphere. An equally violent 
and even more venomous anti-American campaign is now con- 
ducted in the Japanese press, as well as in broadcasts sent to Turkey, 
Finland, and Sweden. 

In the face of this concentrated attack against America’s morale 


*E. Ehrich, Die Auslands-Organisation der NSDAP (Berlin: Junker & Duennhaupt, 1937). 
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integrity, of which the present paper is but a fragmentary outline, 
the United States must develop its own defensive measures. Long 
before Hitler wrote his Kampf, Banse and Ludendorff their blue- 
prints of total war, or Blau his secret propaganda textbook, an 
American officer, Colonel (later General) Walter Campbell 
Sweeney described the changed character of modern war in a 
prophetic little book entitled Military Intelligence—A New 
Weapon of War." 

Written almost eighteen years ago and now all but forgotten, it 
was, in fact, the first outline and warning of psychological warfare. 
Colonel Sweeney wrote: “While espionage is still one of the recog- 
nized agencies in the collection of military information, its field 
of action has been so extended .. . as to make its military phase an 
unimportant one... . It may be called War Propaganda .. . and itis 
not a military weapon but a national one. It is not operated by mil- 
itary personnel but by civilians. Even in war the attack chiefly is 
directed against the civilian population in the homeland and only 
partially against the military forces, Its main objective in war is to 
weaken the enemy by destroying the faith of his people in their 
government. Its main object in peace is to select and prepare agen- 
cies which will be of value to it for the purposes when the time for 
the use of military force arrives.” 

The Fifth Column was clearly foreseen by Colonel Sweeney: 
“A possible method of acquiring information of value under such 
conditions but one whose use would not even be considered by the 
United States lies in establishing within the enemy country a system 
whereby local resident inhabitants act as spies and agents and make 
their reports to representatives who pass through at regular inter- 
vals. Such a system to be effective must be one that has been built 
up years before the commencement of the war.” And the warning: 

“It appears to be evident that a new agency with a new method of 
attack has come into existence. It was born out of the modern 
industrial necessities of the armies and the need for having full sup- 
* New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1924. 
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port of the public in prosecuting a war. New methods of attack 
require new methods of defense. The new weapon, war propa- 
ganda, as described, has developed the new method of attack and 
has brought us to the point where we must create a new agency 
and method of defense.” 

The Committee for National Morale, in a report prepared for the 
Cabinet of the President of the United States, outlined what it con- 
sidered to be the best methods of defense. In conclusion, let us 
quote the Committee’s recommendation: 

The cornerstone of all prophylactic or defensive measures must 
be a social and military application of the Socratic principle of self- 
knowledge. A searching survey of American morale, both civilian 
and military, must be conducted from the same point of view as the 
enemy survey; 7.¢., with the object of discovering actual or potential 
weak spots. This survey should be conducted under the guidance of 
trained social psychologists, but the conclusions to be drawn from 
it should be entrusted to men having a mentality and experience as 
nearly analogous as possible to the chiefs of enemy propaganda 
services: public-relations experts, publicists, politicians, and soldiers. 
When the outline of the Nazi plan to demoralize America is agreed 
upon, experts in the various fields can formulate specific recom- 
mendations, either to eliminate the weak spots or to orient counter- 
propaganda or censorship. 

This principle of an “offensive” survey—a survey from the point 
of view of the enemy—cannot be too strongly emphasized as a 
practical measure. 





Ladislas Farago was born in Hungary and was, for a number of years, foreign correspond- 
ent for English and American newspapers. He was in the Berlin office of The New York 
Times for eight years; was sent to Abyssinia for the Associated Press; was foreign correspond- 
ent for the London Sunday Chronicle and the News Review, covering all Europe. He is the 
author of Abyssinia on the Eve, Riddle of Arabia, Palestine at the Crossroads, England in 
Crisis, and is now writing a book for Bobbs Merrill, to be entitled The Invisible Blitzkrieg. 
He is also a contributor to Asia magazine, the New Republic, The Nation, etc., and editor of 
German Psychological Warfare, published by the Committee for National Morale. He is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Committee for National Morale. 











DANGER POINTS ON THE HOME FRONT 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


However it is defined officially, morale for most of us means the 
enthusiasm of others for the causes we believe in ourselves. The only 
sure way to avoid the snares of wish-thinking and projection is, 
therefore, to study the morale of groups in relation to specific prob- 







lems that by their very nature will require for solution some con- [| 


certed group action. At the moment the specific problems most 
likely to impose a critical test upon American morale are those aris- 
ing out of the war. Even among these it is possible to reject some as 
having a secondary or distant relevance. Whatever latent or active 
troubles may be diagnosed in the present sociopsychological state of 
this country, we shall muddle along somehow, if the gods treat us 
kindly, just as France would have muddled along somehow if Fate 
—in the form of ten or more German panzer divisions—had not 
put the French people to a test that their morale was not strong 
enough to meet successfully. We are unlikely to have any enemy 
divisions to cope with on our own soil in the near future but the 
development of the strategic situation in the world may well pro- 
duce in this country morale stresses more dangerous than those that 
broke France, and it is in the light of such possible situations that the 
potential deficiencies in American morale must be studied. Further, 
they must be studied with grim attentiveness; for if civilian morale 
in America were to collapse under the strain of certain not unlikely 
developments abroad, America would be lost as France has been 
lost and the war and the world would be lost with her. 

The greatest single danger spot on the home front is obviously 
the controversy over foreign policy between so-called intervention- 
ists and noninterventionists. To the extreme interventionists it 
seems abominable that there should be any debate at all when the 
country is facing such deadly external perils. This is a somewhat 
naive view. Debate is inevitable in the circumstances, and probably 
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desirable. Likewise the fact that approximately a fourth of the 
country—if the opinion polls are accurate—is bitterly opposed to 
the policies of the Administration, which the majority supports, is 
not in itself alarming. An opposition of this size under the Ameri- 
can system of government should not be sufficient to block majority 
policy. 

There is however a big difference between a constitutional oppo- 
sition—loyal or not, in Mr. Willkie’s sense—and a revolutionary or 
subversive one. A much smaller minority than one fourth of the 
population can even carry out a successful revolution in certain 
circumstances. The question therefore arises, do the noninterven- 
tionists constitute a subversive minority? At the moment, and as a 
political bloc, they do not. They are, however, exposed to contam- 
ination by subversive elements which have joined with them— 
Bundists, Coughlinites, etc.—and because of their political position 
are obviously exposed to totalitarian propaganda. Ideologically the 
American isolationist may abhor Hitlerism as much as any one but 
on the specific issue of American intervention in the war his position 
is identical with the Nazi position. Such identifications are very 
dangerous; given an active and subtle propaganda, it is inevitable 
that a vicious process of psychic chemistry should lead in the end to 
an identification between the isolationist and the fascist positions 
in more than one sector. Indeed, this thing has happened. The in- 
creasingly radical trend of isolationist organizations in the past few 
months is a political fact no honest observer can deny. 

Whether or not it is a trend toward Hitlerism as a doctrine is 
irrelevant. It is a trend toward violence and subversion. This, to my 
mind, is evident in the growing bitterness and hate expressed in the 
public speeches and private conversation of some isolationists, and 
above all in their tendency to view their adversaries as instituting or 
preparing to institute an unconstitutional dictatorship. It may be 
unfair to suggest that these charges have the strategic purpose of 
preparing opinion for illegal and unconstitutional acts on the part 
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of the minority, but they undoubtedly have the effect of justifying 
such acts, in the minds of these isolationist supporters, in case their 
leaders at some future date might attempt a Putsch. 

On the basis of the ground already covered, I think it is safe to say 
the marching wing of American isolationism will continue to move 
farther and farther from the normal channels of American political 
activity and that unless its course is interrupted somehow it will 
become quite frankly an organization for civil war. Without, 
therefore, passing judgment in any way on the isolationist argu- 
ments as such, I think that it is possible to postulate a danger of civil 
war arising from the conflict between the policies of the Adminis. 
tration, supported by a majority of the country, and the policies of a 
strong minority under radical leadership and with external support. 

If American society is fundamentally sound and American politi- 
cal leadership is adequate, the extreme isolationist groups as they 
become more violent should grow numerically smaller. A con- 
tinued increase in the membership in militant isolationist organiza- 
tions would not, however, be a dangerous symptom in itself. It 
would simply prove that extreme isolationists are becoming more 
and more militant as war approaches. This is to be expected. What 
would be very ominous would be any sharp increase in the per- 
centage of the population opposed to the Administration’s policy. 

The real test will come when this country officially enters into the 
war, if it does. If a declaration of war does not automatically elimi- 
nate the mass support which the isolationist leaders have obtained, 
we shall be confronted with a very serious situation. The obvious 
strategy for the isolationist leaders in case of war will be to retain 
their mass support by taking a public position of conditional loyalty 
—supporting the war effort with reserves which will enable them 
to sabotage war morale quite effectively. 

To prevent such dangers from developing is essentially a political 
rather than a psychological problem. There are cases—and I fear 
we are going to be confronted with one then—when politically and 
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psychologically sound policies must be implemented by force, at 
home as well as abroad. There is, however, an underlying morale 
problem which must be understood if the majority groups and their 
leaders in this country are ever going to move effectively against 
their domestic and external enemies. Three fourths of the American 
people may be united on basic policy, as the polls tell us, but they 
are only united on the most superficial plane. Their unity of opinion 
involves so many logical contradictions that it must cover many 
deep and yet unreconciled conflicts within groups and even within 
individuals. Already involved in a war on two fronts—Hitler before 
and Lindbergh behind—the American interventionists must first 
dispose of a mental fifth column which hitherto has paralyzed 
them. They have been led by a process of logic that they have not 
always understood to a position very far from their original one and 
they have not yet accepted all the implications of their new position. 
The result is half-heartedness in action, wavering, and indecision. 
Ina crisis like the present one, who wavers is lost. 

In many cases the political slogans and the ad hoc ideologies ap- 
plicable to previous situations have an inhibiting effect on majority 
leadership. Propaganda themes such as aid-to-England-short-of-war 
played a big role in mobilizing American opinion behind the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policies but today they make it difficult for Ad- 
ministration leaders to prepare opinion for frankly belligerent steps. 
Faced with the necessity of securing popular support for defense 
steps indispensable to the country’s security, President Roosevelt 
and the Administration generally had no choice but to follow a 
political strategy aimed more at breaking down the morale of the 
groups that were obstructing national defense than at building up 
the morale of the groups that were supporting him. It is almost 
impossible to imagine any political tactics which at the same time 
would have disarmed the opposition and prepared the majority 
psychologically for war. That the President was unable to imagine 
any is therefore no reflection on his greatness as a leader, but the 
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paradox remains that the country has yet to receive the kind of 
leadership that builds morale and cannot possibly receive it as long 
as the President is imprisoned in the outworn formulas of neutral- 
ity, defense, etc. To some extent the inevitable deficiencies of official 
leadership might have been compensated—as they sometimes have 
in the past—by the spontaneous initiative of influential private 
citizens but these unofficial leaders seem if anything more inhibited 
than those on whom the responsibility of government rests. 

Former pacifists who once identified their names with the 
doctrine that all wars are criminal now find that the words stick in 
their throats when logic impels them to proclaim that this is a holy 
war. In attempting to escape the dilemma they have to fall back on 
the line that this is a horrible but necessary war. It is very difficult 
to arouse enthusiasm for horrible but necessary things. 

In general, I think it can be established that the fear of seeming 
inconsistent with one’s own public personality—a fear which has 
been proved quite groundless by the dictators as far as any practical 
consequences are involved—is preventing leaders of majority opin- 
ion in this country from conducting any kind of effective propa- 
ganda campaigns aimed at building up a strong war morale. Instead 
of consciously leading the country toward the war that most of 
them realize is necessary they attempt to give the impression that 
irresistible but impersonal forces are pushing us into war. Since it 
is impossible to arouse enthusiasm for being carried away by a flood, 
there is no enthusiasm for the goals of national policy and as long 
as this condition is true all collective effort toward these goals will 
be half-hearted and faltering—as it was in France. 

This, I think, explains the alarming lack of dynamism among the 
organized interventionists as contrasted with the vigorous growth 
of the isolationists. Because their leaders are perfectly consistent 
with themselves there are no psychological impediments to the 
untrammeled expression of their convictions. They have only to 
“work themselves up” a little to produce a type of highly charged 
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emotional propaganda very effective in building up group morale. 
The interventionist leaders presumably feel just as strongly on their 
side, but when they attempt to express their feelings they are in- 
hibited by memories of other days. They may hate Hitler as fiercely 
as Senator Wheeler hates Mr. Roosevelt but they remember the 
bitter taste which the hate propaganda of 1914-1918 had left in the 
mouths of the American people and the sense of shame which came 
over civilized Americans after the war when they realized how un- 
civilized they had been during the war. 

The final result is that, while the morale of the isolationist ad- 
herents is maintained at a good fighting pitch by repeated strong 
doses of propaganda, the adherents of the interventionist organiza- 
tions are simply numbed by what they read and hear from their 
leaders. Here the parallel is not so much with France as with the 
Weimar republic in Germany. If Mr. Lindbergh has as much luck 
as Hitler had, and the democratic leaders of America remain 
stricken to the end with the same political impotence that character- 
ized the leaders of German democracy, I see no reason why the 
end result in America should be different from what it has been in 
Germany. 

Quite apart from the question of the regime, it seems to me a 
deadly national peril for us that the lethargy of the masses should 
be so laboriously cultivated at the same time that the American 
people are being asked—in principle—to run terrible risks and put 
forth a superhuman effort. The contrast between what is asked and 
the tone in which it is asked is in itself a danger to morale. The fact 
that so little is done to mobilize the enthusiasm of the masses of the 
people for our policy objectives is not in strict logic a morale weak- 
ness but it is a source of weakness because the kind of high group 
morale expressed as enthusiasm for a cause is the best prophylactic 
against the morale autotoxins which any gigantic war effort is 
bound to generate. 

Some such prophylactic is particularly needed in America now 
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because in addition to the social and economic stresses to which we 
are subjected there are specific political stresses arising out of the 
controversies of the recent past. Within the ranks of the majority 
itself there are numerous half-healed fissures which enemy propa- 
ganda will attempt by every means to open. It must not be forgotten 
that America since 1933 has gone through a kind of social revolu- 
tion involving some displacement of power between social classes, 
The classes which have been dispossessed in this bloodless civil war 
are not entirely reconciled to their partial defeat, as a cursory glance 
at the editorial page of any conservative newspaper will show, and 
in the heat of the struggle for power the opposing forces have de- 
veloped many fixed and strong enmities. 

In degree the political situation here is incomparably less danger- 
ous than it was in France following the French new deal which the 
Popular Front governments attempted to install, but in quality it is 
the same situation. It is well-known how the Germans exploited the 
class war in France and it needs no great clairvoyance to foresee that 
their major propaganda attack will be delivered on the class front 
here. In fact it has already been launched. The propaganda exploita- 
tion by the Nazis of the war with Russia is obviously aimed at driv- 
ing a wedge between the Administration and the conservatives who 
uphold its foreign policy. It is a proof of the underlying soundness 
of American morale that this attack has so far failed to produce any 
decisive results, but the danger will be great as long as the war lasts. 

To my mind this is the crucial point of the whole home front. 
If the present uneasy alliance of patriotic conservatives and New 
Dealers in support of the Administration’s foreign policies can be 
maintained, strengthened, and if possible widened at the base, no 
really dangerous revolutionary movement can ever be launched. 
There is no reason why this alliance cannot be maintained, but it 
will require tact and care to do so. Care must also be exercised to 
prevent enemy propaganda from opening up a fissure on the left— 
alienating the support of American labor—but in my opinion the 
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danger here is not great, at least as long as Russia remains fighting 
and our Government continues sending material aid to her. The 
danger is rather the contrary—that, in mobilizing opinion in favor 
of aid to Russia, the extreme left wing in American politics is not 
encouraged toa point likely to alarm the conservatives. 

These perhaps are platitudes but they are platitudes that still 
shock many Americans both of the Right and of the Left and the 
fact that they do proves that our morale is still woefully inadequate 
for wartime purposes. All Americans other than extreme isolation- 
ists admit the need for national unity for victory but very few of 
them are yet entirely honest with themselves when they express such 
sentiments. Their energies are wasted in the conflict between the 
logically realized need for true national unity and the strong emo- 
tional desire to make this a family war with no outsiders admitted 
as allies. Many of the liberals who call most loudly for an “all-out” 
offensive against Hitlerism and rightly denounce less extreme posi- 
tions really mean “all out” for a people’s front to beat Hitler rather 
than just “all out” to beat Hitler. A complementary attitude is ex- 
hibited by many conservatives. 

For the most part the answer to these problems is political rather 
than psychological. Propaganda is a palliative for symptoms rather 
than a radical cure for deep morale ills. Yet some of these symptoms 
can be deadly in themselves and propaganda in the largest sense of 
the word is indispensable. Here is where American intellectual 
leaders can make a vital contribution to the war effort. By exhorta- 
tion, by example, and by explanation they can and must alter the 
present unsatisfactory attitudes of millions of Americans, begin- 
ning, needless to say, by altering their own attitudes—no easy task. 
The liberal intellectuals of other democracies have a gloomy record 
of failure behind them, precisely because they could not bring them- 
selves in time to alter their own attitudes and to concentrate all their 
energies upon preaching the platitudinous formulas which in all 
countries and at all times have inspired men to effective group 
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action. The record of American intellectuals to date is not much 
better but they still have a little time, a very little time. 

If they do not use this time to the best advantage, if they do not 
succeed in inculcating in the masses of the American people an 
ideology of victory to the exclusion of everything else and a dis- 
ciplined support of political leadership as strong as the dictators 
can count on, we shall be terribly vulnerable if any one of the follow- 
ing developments occur: 

1. A negotiated peace between England and Germany. In my 
opinion this would produce exactly the same consequences here 
that Munich produced in France and would sound the death knell 
of a free America. 

2. A declaration of war not followed by any real action; participa- 
tion in a “phony war.” 

3. A Russian collapse followed by a separate peace with Germany 
and a return to the defeatist propaganda policy followed by the 
Kremlin prior to June 22 of this year. 

4. Serious initial reverses encountered by an American expedi- 
tionary force abroad. 

It is in relation to such possible and disastrous developments 
abroad that American morale must be studied, and it is my opinion 
that any thorough study will reveal that our morale is at present 
inadequate to meet the situations we are likely to face. 





Edmond Taylor was head of the Paris office of the Foreign News Service of the Chicago 
Tribune from 1933 to 1939. From 1930 to 1940 he covered the principal international con- 
ferences, the League of Nations, the Hitler Revolution, the Austrian Anschluss, the Czech 
Crisis, the Spanish Civil War, the War on the Western Front. He returned to America after 
the Armistice. He is the author of The Strategy of Terror and articles in Fortune, Reader's 
Digest, Public Opinion Quarterly, etc. He was formerly chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Committee for National Morale. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 


CURRICULUM REVISION AS AN AID TO CIVILIAN 
MORALE: THE PERU CURRICULUM PROJECT 


M. L. HULSE 
Cornell University 


ALLAN S. HURLBURT 
Peru Central School 


Perhaps it was the influence of a new school building providing ample 
facilities for the first time in Peru, New York, or the organization of a 
new staff of teachers unfettered by tradition, or the oft-expressed desire 
of the community to have a school that would serve as a real community 
center that made the curriculum seem outdated and unrelated to the 
educational needs of the pupils. Beginning with the school year 1939- 
1940, the teachers of the Peru Central School evidenced a growing interest 
in the family background of their pupils that culminated in a planned 
program of home visitations. This experience was and still remains a most 
important factor in directing the thinking of the faculty along functional 
lines. This planned program of home visitation brought sharply to the 
attention of the faculty many of the needs of the community, needs which 
could not be fulfilled by the traditional academic program. They had 
found deplorable housing conditions in the country, undernourished 
children in a dairy and fruit section, and a variety of cultural conditions 
in the children’s homes. After such experiences it was no longer possible 
to be content teaching a formal English, a conventional algebra, an 
abstract science, or a stereotyped history. 

Encouraged by their principal, the faculty decided to attempt a far- 
reaching curriculum reorganization. Impressed by reports of outstanding 
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accomplishments of individual teachers in curriculum workshops, it 
seemed highly desirable to attend a summer workshop to secure expert 
advice on their problems. Early in March 1941, the staff began meeting 
once a week to study curriculum theory. Current materials emphasizing 
the role of the school in the community, and the personal, social, and eco- 
nomic needs of children and adolescents were emphasized in this study. 

In determining the type of curriculum best suited to the local situation, 
reports on sections from Curriculum Development by Caswell and Camp- 
bell* provided the necessary background. From the study of High School 
and Life by Francis T. Spaulding,’ the faculty were able to compare the 
local situation with the larger aspects of the State situation. A number of 
surveys were undertaken by various teachers. They included a rather 
complete testing program in the elementary grades and the measuring of 
mental ability and reading progress in the upper grades. A socioeconomic 
survey supported the impressions gained through family visitation. 
Extensive physical and historical descriptions of the region were made by 
the teacher of vocational agriculture. These later became the stimuli for 
the selection of curriculum materials of local significance. Information 
was collected on occupational opportunities, and various neighborhoods 
were spotted and briefly characterized. The surveys covered for the most 
part sections B, C, and D of the Evaluative Criteria and Educational 
Temperatures. 

Early in June, members of the summer workshop staff of Cornell Uni- 
versity spent several days in the Peru school becoming acquainted with 
the teachers of various levels and in the several fields, learning something 
about the pupil body and the nature of instruction through visitation of 
classes, and familiarizing themselves with the community and the facili- 
ties of the school. 

Following this, some nineteen of the Peru faculty of twenty-four at- 
tended the workshop at Cornell University last summer. From the begin- 
ning of the project the entire faculty was organized as a committee of the 
whole, and the organization was continued throughout the summer. This 
organization contributed to one of the major outcomes of the project, 


*H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York: American Book 
Company, 1935). 

* Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938). 

* Evaluative Criteria and Educational Temperatures (Washington, D.C.: Codperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 1940). 
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namely, the unified attack of the educational needs of youngsters, not 
merely on one level or in one field, but over the entire range of the school 
program. In addition to working as a committee of the whole, the faculty 
occasionally worked in smaller groups to correlate the work of the grades 
and high-school departments so that sequence would be assured in the 
new curriculum. 

An important feature of the summer experience was the adoption of 
the objectives proposed by The Purposes of Education in American De- 
mocracy, and their restatement in complete detail by every teacher as a 
guide to the selection of curriculum elements. This restatement of pur- 
poses in terms of the contributions of each grade and department to the 
attainment of these purposes served to focus the attention of the teachers 
on the purposes of education rather than upon textbooks and syllabi. In 
addition, since every grade and department restated these same objectives, 
these objectives became the background of the entire school curriculum 
all the way from the first grade through high school. This again was a 
group undertaking and brought out clearly the many opportunities for 
correlation that exist when curriculum making is a school project rather 
than a departmental one. 

This is a continuing project, and this fall the teachers are enthusiasti- 
cally completing and trying out the course-of-study outlines and core 
units that were begun last summer. A sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s problems, a genuinely codperative attitude, a realistic point of view 
toward the services of the school to youth and the community are rewards 
enough for the effort already expended on this curriculum study. 


‘Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938). 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dewey School, by K. C. MayHew anp A. C. Epwarps. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 477 pages. 


A full account of the Dewey School has been needed and awaited for 
thirty years. Unfortunately the experiment was short-lived, 1896-1903, 
but its influence is inestimable, since John Dewey worked on all sorts 
of problems in this school community during the years when he was 
beginning to clarify psychological principles to build a philosophical 
system and to shape the theory of democratic education. His effort to 
develop scientific method in education is clearly seen in the first labora- 
tory school at the University of Chicago. 

The records of this school are of special value now, because they reveal 
unmistakably the social orientation of that early experiment, thus contra- 
dicting the impression that “progressive education” is rooted in individ- 
ualism. The Dewey School sought to become a codperative community 
with teachers, parents, and children sharing responsibilities and shap- 
ing policies together. The curriculum was built around the central theme 
of human work as it has evolved through the ages, and this program was 
developed by active groups of children reconstructing the past and explor- 
ing their present environment. 

Teachers will enjoy this book because it is rich in details of school 
procedures called “progressive” today; specialists in subject matter will 
discover that pupil activity is no enemy to rich content; and administra- 
tors will find examples which reveal the philosophy that is gradually 
shaping public education in the United States. 


Trends of Professional Opportunities in the Liberal Arts College, 
by Merte Kuper, Ph.D. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, no. 717. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. 


This is a study of trends, over a fifty-year period, in tenure, rate of ad- 
vancement, and other factors that function in the promotion of members 
of the staff in eleven independent liberal-arts colleges of New England. 

Related topics such as college growth, the trend toward specialization, 
opportunities for women, the degrees of college teachers, etc., receive 
attention. As a status study, the work is thoroughly done. A valuable list 
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of tables and charts giving a great mass of interesting information is 


appended. 


The Study of Man, by Rate Linton. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936, 503 pages. 


Coming from one of America’s ranking anthropologists this attempt to 
survey and interpret the general nature of society on the basis of materials 
from primitive and civilized societies is to be hailed as an event. It marks 
the beginning of a bolder anthropology than we have had since the de- 
struction of the evolutionalists. In content the book proceeds from a lucid 
presentation of the facts of human origins, race, and the nature of the 
biological materials with which societies work to an analysis of the forms 
of social grouping: in this section the chapters on marriage and the family 
possess keen and unique qualities. The last third of the book is devoted to 
problems more anthropological: culture and culture interpretation. The 
discussion of interests is the high point of the book, that of the state the 
weakest. Teachers of sociology will find The Study of Man an important 
addition to the textbook field, though some will wish that the author had 
included footnote references. 


State Personnel Administration, With Special Reference to Depart- 
ments of Education, by KatHErinE A. FReperic AND WALTER D. 
Cocxine. Staff Study Number 3 of the Advisory Committee on 
Education, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 


1939, Xiv -+ 271 pages, 35c (paper cover). 


This is a statement of present practice with a concluding summary of 
findings and suggested improvements. Included are reports and discus- 
sion of the following: relation of State personnel to governor, civil-service 
commission, and State boards; selection, qualifications, and functions of 
the personnel; restrictions upon choice of personnel because of residence 
and veteran preference; working conditions, employee organization, 
length of service, turnover, and provision for retirement. 

In 32 States the chief school officer is chosen by popular election, in 8 
he is appointed by the governor, and in 8 elected by the State board of 
education. At the time of the study, 1938, “only a few departments were 
under the leadership of well qualified chief school officers, assisted by 
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highly competent administrative and professional staffs of suitable size” 
(p. 197). 

“... there were a number of states in which responsible officials stated 
frankly that . . . highly competent personnel could be secured and re- 
tained in few or no cases. The reasons given ... were insecurity of tenure 
and inadequate salaries. ... 

“The best way to correct the shortcomings . . . is by the establishment 
in each state of a comprehensive personnel system based on the merit 


principle” (p. 203). 


Quantitative Aspects of Experiencing in the Elementary School, by 
Lester K. Ane. Harrisburg, Pa.: Bulletin No. 360, Department of 
Public Instruction, 1939, 221 pages. 


This guide was developed in Pennsylvania to encourage teachers of 
mathematics in the elementary schools to become more aware of the 
many ways that quantitative ideas function in the everyday life of a child. 
These uses of number should be given major consideration in developing 
an understanding of and a need for arithmetic before becoming involved 
with accuracy and speed in computation. 

Emphasis is given to the importance of inventory and diagnostic tests 
in order to plan the kind of arithmetic that is necessary to meet the needs 
of the child. The plan is to devote more time to group and individual in- 
struction. Carefully planned checked tests are used occasionally to find 
out what progress has been made. The efficient teacher will recognize this 
as an opportunity to make practical use of line or bar graphs to note the 
individual’s progress. 

Problem solving is essential in the successful completion of many activ- 
ities that are real life situations to the child. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the teacher make the most of these opportunities and solve these problems 
that are meaningful and worth solving. 

Consideration is given to drill and speed in the four fundamental proc- 
esses when the child is ready for it, but at no time should drill or speed 
precede understanding. 

A systematic development of arithmetic in the elementary school is 
presented. 
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